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WIDE, WIDE WORLD 


Even if he had been an imagina¬ 
tive man, which he was not, the 
very last thing that Lt. William Bligh 
would have dreamed, when he was 
appointed to command of the 
H.M.S. Bounty on August 16, 1787, 
was that his adventures would be 
read with interest, and distorted ver¬ 
sions of them viewed with even more 
interest, nearly two hundred years 
later. The most he hoped for was 
that the expedition to Otaheite (Ta¬ 
hiti) would be successful and that 
he would be given fair and just credit 
for duty well done. For, above all, 
William Bligh was a man of duty. 

We all know the general outlines 
of what happened: the Bounty ar¬ 
rived safely at Otaheite, and 
the bread-fruit plants, which were to 
be taken to the West Indies, gathered. 
The Bounty sailed forth on the second 
lap of the expedition, but never ar¬ 
rived; under the leadership of Mas¬ 
ter’s Mate, Fletcher Christian, a 
successful mutiny occurred, and 
Bligh and 18 men loyal to him were 
cast adrift in a launch with a mini¬ 


mum of food, water, and clothing, 
four cutlasses, and no instruments 
save a quadrant and compass. 
Against these tremendous odds 
Bligh sailed 3600 miles to Timor, 
losing only one man in the process; 
and that man was killed in a scuffle 
with natives on an island where 
they had landed in search of pro¬ 
visions. It was and remains one of 
the greatest feats of navigation in 
modern history. 

Thus far, we have a simple story. 

Of the 24 men of the Bounty who 
remained aboard with Fletcher Chris¬ 
tian, 10 were finally brought to trial 
in England at a Court Martial "as¬ 
sembled and holden on the twelfth 
day of August 1792, on board His 
Majesty's ship Duke, in Portsmouth 
Harbor". These 10 were; Joseph 
Coleman, Charles Norman, Thomas 
M’lntosh, Peter Heywood, James 
Morrison, John Millward, William 
Muspratt, Thomas' Burkett, Thomas 
Ellison, and Michael Bryne. Of these 
ten, Bligh himself listed three (Nor- 



man, M'Intosh, and Coleman) as 
"detained against their consent", and 
in his belief innocent There had not 
been sufficient room in the launch 
for all who wanted to come with 
the captain, and at least one of those 
who accompanied Bligh, John Fryer, 
Master, had wanted to stay aboard 
the Bounty, for the purpose of re¬ 
taking the ship. 

The entire purpose of the Court 
Martial was to determine who among 
the accused was a mutineer, and who 
was not, all 10 being tried "On a 
charge of Mutiny on the 28th April 
1789, on board His Majesty's ship 
Bounty, for running away with the 
ship and deserting His Majesty's Ser¬ 
vice ..." The Court Martial was 
not interested in the reasons for the 
mutiny, or in events leading up to 
the mutiny; but rather: Who was ob¬ 
served bearing arms ? Who made 
threatening statements to Bligh ? 
Who, by his words and behavior 
showed approval of the mutiny, once 
it had happened? Who gave indi¬ 
cation that he wished to go with the 
Captain ? 

The Court Martial acquitted Cole- 
ma^Norman, M'Intosh, and Bryne; 
the other six were found guilty and 
sentenced to death. Recommendations 
for mercy were made to the 
king for Heywood (the closest pro¬ 
totype to the completely fictitious Mid¬ 
shipman Byam, in theNordhoff-Hall 
novel and the first film version, where 
he is played by Franchot Tone) and 
Morrison. (Who can forget Bligh's 
ringing calls, as delivered by Charles 
Laughton, "Mr. Morrison, lay on 
with a will!" ? ) These two were par¬ 
doned. A third convicted mutineer, 
Muspratt, successfully appealed to 
the judges to admit evidence in his 


favor, offered by one of the four 
acquitted, which had been excluded; 
the judges decided that this evidence 
should have been admitted, and Mus¬ 
pratt was discharged. The remaining 
three were hanged. 

Captain Bligh's account of the 
mutiny was first published in 1790. 
The Report of the Court Martial of 
Ten of the Mutineers was published 
in 1794, and it is here that the plot 
begins to thicken, as it were. For as 
an appendix to the report, readers 
found a statement by Edward Chris¬ 
tian, drawn, he claimed "from many 
interviews and conversations, in the 
presence and hearing of several re¬ 
spectable gentlemen: with Mr. Fryer, 
master of the Bounty; Mr. Haywood, 
midshipman; Mr. Peckover, gunner; 
Mr. Purcell, carpenter; John Smith, 
cook; Lawrence Lebogue, sail-maker; 
all these returned in the boat with 
Captain Bligh: and with Joseph Cole¬ 
man, armorer; Thomas M'Intosh, 
carpenter's mate; Michael Bryne, sea¬ 
man; these are three of the four who 
were tried and honorably acquitted, 
even with Captain Bligh's testimony 
in their favor; and with Mr. 
Heywood, midshipman, who has re¬ 
ceived His Majesty's pardon; and 
William Muspratt, discharged by the 
opinion of the judges in his favor up¬ 
on a point of evidence. The writer 
of this has received letters also upon 
the subject from James Morrison, the 
boatswain's mate, who was par¬ 
doned ..." Edward Christian also 
lists the names of the "respectable 
gentlemen” who were present at dif¬ 
ferent conversations with Bounty 
crew-members. 

This statement throws a somewhat 
different light upon both the mutiny 
(Turn to page 119) 



THE AXE 
BITES DEEP 

by PHILIP KETCHUM 


TIME: When King Alfred fought the Danes 
PLACE: England 


Caedmon had been inspired to make this axe, the mightiest 
weapon that anyone had ever seen. And its name had been 
given to him —a name that meant, "Ruler of Briton". But who 
would be the man to wield it? 


FOR SIX DAYS CAEDMON THE BRITON had labored at 
his forge and now, on Easter-eve, his work was about finished. Perspira¬ 
tion glistened on his bald pate and his great shoulders heaved as he 
thrust the metal into the coals of the fire. "Blow, lad. Blow," he com¬ 
manded the bellows. And while the fire grew red, Caedmon watched the 
metal closely. 

A large crowd had gathered around his forge for word that Caedmon 
was nearing the end of his work had spread throughout the village. It 
was a motley crowd; a curious crowd. For the time being, all thought 
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of rank was forgotten. Thane, churl and slave mingled; questioned one 
another about the great axe Caedmon was making, for Caedmon was 
close of mouth and had talked little of his work. 

To one side stood Ethelred, ealdorman of the village, a tall, heavily 
bearded man, broad of shoulder and with arms almost as thick as 
Caedmon's. Near him was Regnault, close friend and companion of 
King Alfred, who was now in hiding from the Danes somewhere in the 
woods of Somersetshire. Regnault was as tall and as broad of shoulder 
as Ethelred, but he was much younger and his eyes strayed often from 
Caedmon to Lady Ethelda, Ethelred's youngest daughter, who stood 
just beyond her father. 

There was a stir among the people as Caedmon drew the great axe 
from the fire and bent over it. The crowd moved closer. And then sud¬ 
denly one of the thanes at Caedmon’s shoulder uttered a startled cry 
and pointing at the axe, shouted, "Look! Look! The name!" Others 
took up the cry and looked at one another with wonder in their eyes. 
For every man there was ready to swear that no name had been in¬ 
scribed on the great axe when it had been thrust into the fire. 
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Ethelred pushed up close to Caedmon. "I would see the name," he 
announced. 

Caedmon stepped back, a broad smile on his lace. "The name," he 
answered, "is Bretrualda." 

Others in the crowd gathered around the axe which now lay on the 
huge block of iron before the forge and even as Caedmon had said, 
the name Brctwalda, could clearly be seen. It was deeply inscribed just 
above the cutting edge of the axe. 

"Bretwalda," Ethelred muttered. "Such was the name give to Briton's 
kings, long before our time. Its meaning is Rider of Briton." Then turn¬ 
ing suddenly to Caedmon, he asked, "For whom has this axe been made ? 
Who ordered you to make it ?" 

Caedmon shook his head. "I do not know for whom the axe is in¬ 
tended. I was ordered to make it in a vision. I was told by a voice 
which came to me that in the axe which I would make would rest the 
future safety of all of England." 

"But such an axe, man," Ethelred answered. "Who is there that can 
wield it ?" 

Caedmon made no answer and there was no answer from the crowd. 
That same question each man there had asked himself for the axe was 
like no common axe. Head and handle were of steel, wielded into one 
piece through the heat of Caedmon's forge. And the steel which had gone 
into the making of the axe was of a fine, bluish quality, seldom before 
seen. None knew where Caedmon got it. 

The head of the axe was a full six hands broad and its curved, cutting 
edge, might have struck off four heads at once. Above the name Bret¬ 
walda, a dozen bloodred jewels were deeply imbedded in the steel. The 
handle was long and curiously engraved. 

There was a sudden commotion at the edge of the crowd. Staring 
that way, Ethelred caught his breath and reached a hand to his sword. 
A dozen paces away stood a tall, fair haired stranger. Over his red 
woolen shirt he wore a coat of mail and his helmet was adorned with 
the wings of the raven. A long sword was belted at his side. Everything 
about the man labeled him as one of the hatred Danes, who two years 
before, in 876, had overrun all Wessex, defeating I^ing Alfred and driv¬ 
ing him into hiding. 

The men who had drawn away from the stranger were glancing 
about, searching for his companions; Ethelred looked from side to side. 
He saw no other strangers and that surprised him. Danes did not usually 
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venture alone into communities like this, where loyalty to Alfred still 
ran high. 

Ethelred was about to move toward the stranger when Regnault caught 
his arm and whispered, "Let me handle this." 

The ealdorman hesitated. As the person of highest rank in this village, 
the responsibility was his. But Regnault was close to King Alfred, and 
his hatred for the Danes was a consuming fire. His prowess as a fighter 
was a matter of legend, and this stranger looked no weakling. 

The ealdorman nodded and, moving over to where his daughter 
stood, said to her, "Watch, Ethelda. You have heard stories of Regnault. 
Today you may see how he fights." 

Striding swiftly forward, Regnault stopped before the stranger, stared 
into his face. "Why have you come here ?" 

The stranger looked down at his questioner. Though Regnault was 
tall, he was the taller and his shoulders were just as broad. He stood 
very straight and there was a touch of arrogance in the set of his head. 
His eyes were level and direct and as he answered Regnault, a slight 
smile curved his lips. 

"Why have I come here?" he repeated. "Why because this is my 
home." 

There was a faint Danish accent to the words. Ethelred caught it; 
and Regnault, too, must have noticed it for he laughed tauntingly, drop¬ 
ped a band to his sword and cried, "Your voice betrays you, Vandal. 
I would see the color of your blood." 

Swiftly Regnault drew his sword. It flashed in the air, cut viciously 
at the stranger's neck above his coat of mail. But the blow was short. 
The stranger had stepped back out of reach. 

With an angry sbout, Regnault charged and what followed happened 
so swiftly that Ethelred caught only a blurred impression of the struggle. 
It was quickly ended. Ducking under the slashing sword the stranger 
laid his hands on Regnault's body, lifted him aloft, whirled once, and 
then threw Regnault to the ground much as a man might cast a sack 
of grain. 

A sharp cry escaped from Regnault's lips. He seemed to try to get 
up but before be could make it the stranger had moved over to where he 
lay, had drawn his own sword and held the point of it above the stunned 
man's chest. 

The crowd had started to surge toward him but as they saw the 
stranger hesitate, the movement stopped. 

Staring from side to side, the stranger asked, "Who is there to claim 
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the wergild— the atonement-money for this killing? Who is his next 
of kin ?' ’ 

Ethelred moved forward. He was a little dazed at what had happened 
but not so dazed that he wasn't more surprised at a Dane referring to 
the wergild. 

"Who are you ?" he bluntly demanded. 

With his free hand the stranger removed his helmet. Sunlight glinted 
against his hair, turning it bronze. There was a sharpness to his features, 
Ethelred noticed, but not the sharpness of the Vandals from the north. 
His face bore the look of a man whose sole reliance was in his own 
strength. 

"Who am I?" repeated the stranger. "Not a Dane surely, though 
I have lived with them for many years. As a boy I was carried away 
a captive. That accounts for my manner of speech, for my clothing." 

Ethelred frowned. Such a story might be true, he knew, for the Danes 
had harried the coast of England for years and had carried off many 
captives. Few captives, however, had ever returned and those who had, 
brought back such stories of hardship and slavery that it seemed un¬ 
likely that any man such as this would have been allowed a chance to 
get away. 

A sudden thought struck Ethelred and he said, '^f you are not a 
Dane, what think you of King Alfred ?" 

"lam hunting for him that I may give him a message." 

"That man at whose breast you hold your sword is one of his follow¬ 
ers," said Ethelred. 

The stranger immediately sheathed his sword. "Then I am sorry 
for what I have done." 

The people were pressing closer, now, curiously following every word 
of their conversation and Ethelred, suddenly conscious of his responsi¬ 
bilities as ealdorman and liking the stranger in spite of his suspicions, 
said to him, "Suppose you come to my house? I would question you 
further. What is your name ?" 

"Wilton," answered the stranger. 

Ethelred nodded. Wilton was a good Saxon name but that alone told 
him nothing. "Come," he suggested. 

But Wilton shook his head and answered, "In a moment," Then 
pushing forward he walked up to Caedmon's forge and stared down 
at the axe which the Briton had made. As he looked at it his eyes bright¬ 
ened and the fingers of his hand twitched as though itching to clutch 
the handle. 



"What think you of it?" asked Caedmon. 

Wilton smiled. "There," he murmured, "is a weapon for a man. A 
truly great weapon." 

For several minutes he looked down at it while people in the crowd 
watched him breathlessly, half expecting, perhaps, that he would try to 
lift it. But he didn't. Turning away at last he walked over to Ethelred's 
side and said, "I am ready. Which way do we go ?" 

II 

AS THEY TURNED DOWN THE ROAD toward the ealdor- 
man's home, Wilton could not get his mind away from thoughts of the 
great axe he had seen at Caedmon's forge. In him there was a love for 
fine weapons. The sword which he wore had been given to him by Rag- 
nor Lodbrok, whose whim had lifted him from a position of servitude in 
the country of the Danes and made of him a warrior. It was a fine 
sword, a mate to the swords Lodbrok had given to each of his sons, 
Halvdan, Hubba, Ivar Boneless and Hrothgar. But it was still not so 
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fine a weapon as the axe which Caedmon had forged. He felt a sudden 
longing to get his hands on that axe, to feel its power as he swung it. 

The house of the ealdorman, though larger than the rest, was a low, 
crudely built structure; but inside, rich tapestries covered the walls and the 
furniture was of the finest. In the front room there was a sturdy table 
and several high-backed benches. Fresh reeds covered the floor. 

Turning to him there, Ethelred said, "I should like to hear your 
story, Wilton. It is not often that slaves have escaped from the Danes." 

Wilton shrugged. "But I was not a slave for long. For some reason 
or other, just why I do not know, Ragnor Lodbrok, the man to whom 
I was sold took a liking to me and had me raised with his own sons. 
They were older than I, of course, but as a youth I was quite tall and 
strong. With them I have been many places." 

Ethelred frowned. "Ivar Boneless," he said slowly, "is the name of 
him who defeated King Edmund at Hoxne; who captured him and, when 
he would not submit to his demands, had him tied to a tree and shot 
to death with arrows." 

Wilton nodded. "I have heard the story." 

"And Halvdan and Hubba are two of the men who have led the 
Danes into Wessex and who have driven King Alfred into hiding." 

"I know that too," said Wilton. "And Guthram is with them. But 
was not Halvdan killed ?" 

"Yes, but a few weeks ago." 

Wilton stared across the room. "Perhaps," he said, "my story is 
hard to believe. Let me tell you more. My father, also named Wilton, 
was the ealdorman of Donnershire, two hundred leagues up the coast. 
When I was but six the Danes landed on that coast and my father 
and all my family were killed. The village was destroyed. 

"I, with a score of others, was carried away into captivity, and but 
for Ragnor Lodbrok, might have spent my life in the fields of the Danes. 
Instead, Lodbrok made of me a warrior. Perhaps he thought it a good 
joke. Perhaps he thought someday to send me against my own people. 
I know not what was in his mind. Yet, through all the years, but one 
thought has stayed with me and that thought was that some day I might 
come back to my native land and take my place with my own people. 
And with them a blow for the freedom of Briton." 

For a moment Ethelred was silent. Then he said, "You spoke of a 
message for King Alfred." 

"Yes," Wilton answered. "I must see him." 

"What is the message ?" 
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"That, I prefer to give him myself." 

Ethelred looked a litde doubtful, then suddenly excused himself and 
left the room. 

After he had gone, Wilton moved to the door and stared outside. 
Beyond the houses across from the culdorman's, as far as he could 
see, stretched the green hills of England and the sight of them deeply 
stirred him. From other captives he had heard them described, but 
they seemed more beautiful today than words could have pictured. Merely 
staring out at them brought a peace to his soul, and under his breath 
he murmured, "It's good to be home—good to be home." 

A sound behind him caused him to turn and he saw the tall, slender 
girl whom he had noticed near the ealdonnan at Caedmon's forge. She 
had a long drinking horn in her hands and she held it out to him. 

"My father," he said, "thought that you might like to quench your 
thirst." 

The tone of the girl's voice was pleasing to Wilton's ears and he 
liked the expression in her eyes and on her face. He felt a sudden desire 
to, talk to her, to hear the sound of her voice again and as he crossed 
the room and took the horn he heard himself saying, "Please wait here 
until your father returns. I cannot remember ever having talked to one 
of the women of my own country." 

A faint smile touched the girl's lips. "You speak as though you were 
glad to return." 

"I am glad. Though things seem strange to me, behind the strangeness 
there is a familiarity which I can feel as definitely as I can sense a storm 
in the winds of the sea. I was born not far from here, you know." 

The girl nodded. "The walls of the house are thin. I heard what you 
told my father from the next room." 

"And you believe my story ?" 

"Yes, I think I do." 

"Why?" 

"Your story would not have sounded so strange had it been a lie. 
And besides, in spite of your armor you do not have the look of one of 
the Vandals. Are you not going to try the drink ? You will not find a 
better mead in'Somersetshire." 

Wilton sampled the drink and found its sweetness pleasing. He said, 
half humorously, "I will have to learn things all over again, customs, 
ways of life, even ways of speaking for my words must show a trace 
of the language of the Danes." 

Before the girl could answer, Ethelred came back into the room. He 
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frowned at his daughter; looked suspiciously at Wilton. "I will show you 
to a room," he said abruptly. "Tonight we will talk about arranging 
to send you to see King Alfred." 

During the remainder of the afternoon, Wilton waited impatiently 
in the room to which Ethelred had taken him. Part of the time he stared 
out blankly toward the sea, his eyes sweeping the horizon and on these 
occasions he thought mainly of Hrothgar, the youngest son of Ragnar 
Lodbrok. Though not so well known in England, Hrothgar was by far 
the most merciless and the strongest of the brothers. In a way, he was 
an outcast. 

When Guthrum, several years before, had laid before him and the 
other sons of Ragnor Lodbrok his plan for the conquest of England, 
Hrothgar alone had refused to have any part in it. Conquest, he favored. 
But he was not pleased with the idea of settling in the country and mak¬ 
ing it a part of the Danish lands. There was in him a streak of ruth¬ 
lessness and a love of battle. Quick raids, fighting, pillaging and then 
escaping with the loot of a place with more to his liking. 

Between Wilton and Hrothgar, since boyhood, there had been a bitter 
antagonism, yet in spite of that, Wilton had elected to go with Hrothgar 
on his piratical expeditions in preference to accompanying his brothers on 
a conquest of England. 

When he had made that choice, in the back of his mind there had been 
the notion of leaving Hrothgar and of making his way to the land of 
his birth, there to take his stand with his own people. But such escape 
hadn't been easy. Though apparendy one of Hrothgar's companions, 
he had always been closely watched. His first chance to get away had 
come a week before, coincident with the arrival of a messenger from 
Guthrum who had brought Hrothgar word from England and an appeal 
for the type of help dear to Hrothgar's heart. 

Recalling that message, Wilton's lips tightened and he knew a sudden 
impatience to find King Alfred. It was a clever plan which Guthrum had 
worked out and unless he reached the king, there was a good chance 
that the plan would work. 

One of the slaves finally summoned Wilton to the evening meal and 
there he met Ethelred's wife and the daughter with whom he had talked 
that afternoon. 

There was little conversation at the meal and as soon as it was over 
the women left the room. Wilton followed Ethelda with his eyes. She 
had hardly spoken to him, but once or twice he had looked up from 
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his food to find her eyes fixed on him and her expression, each time, 
had caused his heart to beat faster. 

When the women were gone, Ethelred said, "I tried to see Regnault 
when I left you this afternoon but he had left the village. He could have 
taken you to King Alfred." 

"Regnault? The man with whom I fought?" 

"Yes." 

"He was not hurt, then, by his fall." 

"No. He was not. I have sent a messenger after him, asking him 
to return. I expect him at any time." 

"Is there no other way to find King Alfred ?' 

"No other sure way." 

Ethelred moved to the door and Wilton followed him. The ealdor- 
man lifted his arm, pointed to the forests to the north. "In that direction, 
somewhere, lies King Alfred’s camp. Only those close to him know just 
where it is. You could never reach it alone. Bands of Danes have tried 
to find it but without success." 

Wilton shrugged, then asked a question which had been bothering 
him for some time. "Since the Danes have conquered Wessex and all 
of south England, how is it that they have not bothered you here?" 

"They have bothered us," Ethelred answered, "but none has been 
stationed here, permanently. The jarl in whose territory this village lies 
is named Igor and is at Exanceaster. In the north he has great estates. 
Today, Wilton, the Danes control all of England. The only hope of the 
Briton lies in King Alfred. He defeated the Danes once, turned them 
back. But tonight he is a fugitive with only a lew loyal followers." 

Wilton knew all that to be true. He knew, too, how exacting the Danes 
could be and how hard must be the lot of the conquered people. 

Turning again into the room, Ethelred related in more detail the story 
of King Alfred’s defeat and the conquest of Wessex and Wilton listened 
and awaited impatiently the arrival of Regnault. 

A sudden knock on the door startled him. Ethelred came to his feet, 
hurried to the door and opened it. But it wasn't Regnault who stood 
there. Nor was it Ethelred's messenger. Instead, the man who 
who had knocked was Caedmon, the smith. There was a bright look 
in Caedmon's eyes and his body was trembling. 

"The stranger ? Is he here ?" Caedmon gasped. 

Ethelred nodded. "What is it, Caedmon ?" 

"The axe is finished," Caedmon answered. "It was finished only a 
moment ago and as I was about to turn away from my work I had 
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another vision. A bright light shone suddenly from the twelve jewels in 
the axe, a light as red as blood. And from the light a voice spoke to 
me." 

Wilton had joined the ealdorman at the door. He felt strangely excited. 
"What did the voice say ?" he heard himself whispering. 

Caedmon looked at him. "The voice said first, 'Find the stranger who 
is at Ethelred's house. Say to him that Bretwalda is ready.' " 

Wilton heard Ethelred gasp. "Was there more ?" he asked. 

Caedmon nodded. "The voice added, "But warn him that to him who 
holds Bretwalda will come great sorrow and great joy, great victory 
and great defeat.' That was all. The voice said no more." 

Ethelred turned to Wilton. In a low, husky tone he whispered, "Then 
it is for you. The axe is for you." 

Wilton shook his head. Deep in his heart he had the feeling that 
Ethelred might be right, but he wasn't sure. He was aware of a tingling 
sensation in his arm as though even now it were feeling the weight of 
the axe. 

Caedmon turned and stumbled away. And Wilton, drawing a deep 
breath, swung to face the ealdorman. "I would like to think that Bret¬ 
walda had been made for me," he said slowly. "But right now one other 
thing is more important. I must see King Alfred." 

Ethelred looked at him curiously. "Aye, King Alfred," he nodded. 
"And you will see him if it is his will." 

Ill 

THE NIGHT MOVED SLOWLY ON while Wilton waited im¬ 
patiently in his room. Ethelred had left the house to see why no word 
had come from Regnault; but something in the ealdorman's attitude 
caused Wilton grave concern. 

A knock on the door startled him and he went to open it. Ethelda 
stood outside. She was wearing a gown of some dark material and he 
could hardly see the outline of her body. Her features were a vague 
blur. 

Surprised, Wilton only murmured her name and stood gaping at 
her foolishly. 

The girl moved a step into his room. In a voice hardly above a 
whisper she said suddenly, "You must get away from here. At once." 

"Away from here ?" Wilton gasped. 

Ethelda nodded. "Every man in the village has heard of Caedmon's 
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vision. Some still think that you are a Dane. Others, though granting 
that you are no Dane, think that it is your plan to kill the king. Caed¬ 
mon's vision has strengthened that belief. The axe is named Bretwalda 
and that name means Ruler of Briton." 

" But why must I leave ?'' 

"Because there are in this village many men still loyal to King Al¬ 
fred. It is their plan, as soon as Regnault returns, to have him lead 
you to a certain place in the forest where they will lie in wait. Strong 
though you may be,,against so many you would have no chance." 

Wilton swiftly considered the girl's words. He could understand how 
news of Caedmon's vision would have alarmed the loyal supporters 
of the king. Thinking that the axe was for him, knowing the meaning 
of its name, and already suspicious of him, it would have been easy 
for them to assume that it was his plan to kill King Alfred and take 
Alfred's place. 

He nodded his head slowly. "Yes, I must get to the king. There is no 
more time to be lost.'' 

"But why ? Surely— " 

Wilton laid a hand on the girl's arm. "I know this much already," he 
told her swiftly. "King Alfred is hidden somewhere in Somersetshire 
forest. The exact place is in the center of a bog formed by the junction 
of the Tone and Parrett rivers. There, on some firm ground, he has 
built up a fortification, but his greater safety lies in the fact that the 
paths across the bog are treacherous and are unknown to any but his 
trusted companions. The name of this place is Aethelingaeigg. It is north 
from here, I know. Could you tell me how I might come to that place 
quickly ?" 

For just a moment the girl hesitated, then she answered, "I cannot 
tell you but I can show you the way." 

"You trust me so much ?" 

Ethelda nodded. "Wait here a moment," she whispered, and hurried 
away. 

The girl was back a moment later and over her arm was some cloth¬ 
ing. She carried, also, a plain, unadorned, helmet. "Change your clothing 
for this," she suggested. "It is the garb of a Briton and while it will 
not serve as a disguise, it will at least, not draw so much attention 
as the clothing you are wearing. This clothing is my brother’s. He is 
now with the king." 

Wilton changed quickly in the darkness of the room and a moment 
later joined the girl in the hallway. Her hand was cool on his arm. 
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"Guards have been placed around the house," she whispered. "I will 
try to draw them off. Wait at the door for a moment, then slip outside. 
I will meet you beyond Caedmon's forge.” 

The girl's tone did not betray any unusual excitement. Her hand 
slipped from Wilton's arm and she was gone." 

Wilton waited. He heard, suddenly a great commotion from behind 
the house, shouting, the trample of feet. Opening the front door, 
he stepped outside. A dozen swift paces took him to the road. Suddenly 
a vague figure loomed up before him and voice commanded that he 
halt. Moonlight glistened on the naked blade of a sword. 

Wilton backed away, his hand reaching for his own weapon. He 
jerked it free of the scabbard, lifted it to meet the blade of the man block¬ 
ing his way. Twice did he fend off a slash from the guard and once 
did he strike on his own account. That blow of his, delivered with all 
the strength of his body, smashed the sword from the guard's hand. 

Voices sounded from behind him and Wilton realized suddenly that 
others must have heard. He half turned to meet those who were coming 
to their comrade’s aid; then, recalling the necessity that he reach King 
Alfred quickly, he changed his mind and fled down the road. 

There were men at Caedmon's forge, men who were standing around 
the great axe, staring at it in wonder. An almost irresistible impulse came 
over Wilton to turn aside and shoulder the axe but with an effort he 
put it aside. Beyond the forge he waited in the darkness. 

Ethelda found him there a few moments later. The girl was breathless 
and her black hair had come unloosened and hung down almost to 
her waist. "You got away," she gasped. "I was afraid— " 

"Yes, I got away," Wilton replied. 

The girl turned into the forest and Wilton followed her. 

W ilton was never to forget that journey by night through the green 
hills of England. Sometimes, in the years to come, a curious, undefinable 
scent was to bring it rushing back to his memory and always, the soft 
murmur of rustling leaves was to give him a strange, tingling sensation. 
Somehow or other, as they hurried through the forest and across 
meadows and streams and over little knolls, he came to identify himself 
so closely with this countryside that he almost forgot that he had been 
a stranger to it for most of his life. Twice he said to the girl, "Stop for 
a moment." And when she inquired the reason, his only answer was, 
"I just wanted to look around." 

He was to remember the dawn, too, the sun 


coming up in the east 
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and slanting its rays down through the budding trees while he and the 
girl rested. 

"It's Easter morn," she said to him soberly. 

"Easter morn ?" Wilton asked. 

"Yes. On this day did Christ arise from the dead." 

Wilton flushed. His memory of the religion of his people was dim 
and shadowy in his mind. The Norsemen worshiped Thor and Odin 
and a whole family of legendary gods. 

"Tell me of Christ," he said to the girl. And while she told the story, 
he listened. Once his hand slipped to his sword. Through a leafy bush 
his keen eyes had caught sight of a man's face, a dirty, bearded face. 
But the man withdrew and didn't bother them. 

When she was done, he stood up. "We must go on," he said abruptly. 

The girl nodded, got to her feet. If she was tired she gave no sign 
of it but moved ahead rapidly on the trail. 

It was about an hour later that the girl suddenly stopped and Wilton 
heard her call out, "Ethelnoth ! Ethelnoth !" 

Moving up beside her he saw a tall, dark-featured man standing in 
the trail some dozen paces ahead. "He is my brother," said the girl 
swiftly, and then hurrying on, she cried. "Where is the king, Ethelnoth? 
I have brought a messenger." 

Ethelnoth bore a marked resemblance to his father. He was broad 
of shoulder, long of arm. And his dark eyes shifted from his lister to 
Wilton, angrily. 

Ethelnoth stepped forward. "The king," he said abruptly, "has gone 
to our village. There is a certain axe there which he would like to ex¬ 
amine." 

Wilton scowled. "You mean he has gone to the village which we have 
just left ?" 

Ethelnoth nodded. 

Stepping forward, Wilton said swiftly, "Then we must go after him. 
There could be no more dangerous place for him than there." 

Ethelnoth put his arm around his sister, drew her aside. And then 
suddenly arising from behind sheltering bushes, a dozen armed men 
circled Wilton. Wilton heard Ethelda gasp, saw her turn to her brother 
and start speaking rapidly to him. He saw Regnault step from behind 
a tree and move toward him, a bared sword in his hand. There was 
a stubborn determination in the man's face. Angry lights showed in 
his eyes. 

For a moment, Wilton didn't move. What had happened he could 
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easily guess. Word of his escape had reached these men and also word 
had come to them of Caedmon's vision. King Alfred, hearing of the 
axe, had started for the village to see it. These men, sure that he planned 
the death of the king, had waited here to trap him. 

As Regnault moved forward, Wilton realized that nothing but the 
truth would sound real enough to these men to make them forget their 
suspicions. He lifted both hands up before him, empty and palms out. 
"Wait," he said sharply. "Let me tell you why I have come to see the 
king. Has it never occurred to you that it is strange that Guthrum sits 
idly at Ethandun while Allred, his enemy, roams this forest at will and 
plots against him ? 1 ' 

Regnault paused, frowning, and one or two of the other men looked 
suddenly interested. 

"I will tell you why Guthrum has done nothing," Wilton continued. 
"I will tell you what I came here to tell King Alfred. Oft the shore of 
England, just beyond the horizon, lies the fleet of Hrothgar, brother 
of Ivar Boneless, Hubba and Halvdan. Spies sent out by Guthrum 
brought him maps of the way to this place but Guthrum knows that 
your own spies watch his every move and he sent the map to Hroth¬ 
gar. A great storm which damaged some of Hrothgar's ships has de¬ 
layed him but soon now, tonight perhaps, his men will land and will 
sweep this way. They think to find you unprepared. That is what I 
would have told the king. That is why you must go alter him." 

For a moment, Wilton thought that his story had convinced these 
men. He could see a puzzled indecision in their eyes. Then he heard 
a short laugh from Regnault and heard Regnault say, "A good story. 
Vandal, but there is no need to hurry after the king. Were all the Danes 
in Wessex in yonder village, they could never find him. Dressed as a 
minstrel, our king not long ago visited Guthrum's camp, was even 
entertained by Guthrum himself. Disguised as a swineherd he has traveled 
from one end of Wessex to another. Though your story were true, we 
would not need to tear for him." 

Others of the men nodded and Regnault moved even closer to Wil¬ 
ton. Under other circumstances, perhaps, his better judgment would 
have overridden his suspicions of Wilton; but there was, Wilton could 
see, a deep pride in the man and his defeat the day before must have 
rankled bitterly in his heart. 

"Do you wear that sword only as an ornament?" he asked sharply. 

Wilton’s hand dropped to the weapon at his side. Despite the faith 
these men had in their king's ability to escape detection, Wilton knew 
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what Hrothgar and his men were like when once unleashed on a com¬ 
munity. Guthrum had promised him, as an inducement, whatever slaves 
and booty he could carry away and Hrothgar was a thorough worker. 
In Alfred, Wilton knew, rested the only hopes of England. Alfred was 
a capable ruler. He was well liked, popular. Every report which had 
come to him about the king had led him to that belief; and he knew, 
now, that regardless of what these men thought, it was his responsibility 
to warn the king of Hrothgar's plan. 

He gave no warning of his intent. 

At one moment he stood silently in front of Regnault, in another he 
had bared his sword and had leapt forward. It flashed up and down, 
knocking away the weapon which Regnault held and staggering him to 
his knees. 

Another of the men rushed forward and Wilton's sword struck down 
again. He whirled, swinging the sword around with him. His feet were 
as the feet of a deer. Rushing first one way and then another, he en¬ 
gaged half a dozen men at once. It was broad and double-edged, this 
sword which Ragnor Lodbrok had given him, and it was heavy and 
sharp. The arm which wielded it was like iron. Men gave way before 
him or went down. 

A shout rose to Wilton's throat, a shout which he could not hold 
back. Out of the corner of his eye he caught sight of Ethelda. Pale-faced, 
she was clinging to her brother's arm, holding him back from the fight. 
And then above the cries of all others he heard her voice calling, "Go, 
Wilton. Go to the king." 

Wilton whirled around. There was but one man behind him. He ran 
toward him but the man fled out of his way, and Wilton continued — 
back over the way which he and the grl had come. 

He was unmarked from the fight. His very quickness had taken the 
men by surprise. Another time he might not have come off so luckily. 
He realized that, as he ran along the trail. He realized, too, that those 
men would follow him but that fact bothered him not at all. Once he 
could reach King Alfred and talk to him, his mission was over. Alter 
that, what happened to him mattered little one way or another. He would 
have struck his blow for England. 

The sun reached its zenith and started down the western sky. Shadows 
lengthened. How far he had to go, Wilton wasn't sure. But suddenly 
he topped a little hill and staring south his eyes caught sight of the sea. 
At first he saw nothing more. Then, just as he was about to move on, 
the top of a square sail caught his attention. For a long moment Wilton 
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stared toward that sail and as dearly as though he had been six paces 
away, he knew the ship. 

It was the ship of Hrothgar. The Danes were moving in from the sea. 

Wilton was never afterward sure whether he really heard the voice 
or only imagined it, but whichever the case may have been, three words 
went singing across his mind: "Bretwalda is ready." 

He straightened, drew a deep breath, opened and dosed his hands. 
Already, it seemed to him, he could feel the weight of the great axe. 
With a grim smile he hurried onward. 

IV 

IT WAS FARTHER TO THE VILLAGE than Wilton had 
supposed and long before he reached it, darkness had crowded down 
lrom the sky, thickening the shadows of the forest. Twice he lost his way 
and blundered into thickly wooded places where passage was almost 
impossible. He had hoped, shortly after sighting the distant square sail 
of Hrothgar's ship, to reach the village before the Norsemen could dis¬ 
embark; but a shaft of light, reaching up into the sky just ahead of 
him, made him realize that Hrothgar had already landed. For Wilton 
knew what that light meant. 

Always, when raiding a town, one of Hrothgar's first measures was 
to set some building afire. It accomplished two purposes. It helped strike 
fear into the people of the village and it gave the Vandals light by which 
they could continue their work of destruction. 

Shortly after sighting that light the faint, distant sounds of battle 
came to his ears, hoarse shouts, weird screams, the clamor of sword 
against shield. 

Wilton ran taster, down the trail through the forest. By the sounds 
which came to him he could measure the course of battle. 

For a tew moments it raged fiercely, then the sounds, though louder, 
took on a thinning note and he knew that the defense was broken. The 
light from the burning building was now directly ahead of him and its 
(lames were visible through the branches of the trees. Suddenly, a little 
to one side, he could make out the shape of Caedmon's forge and a 
moment later he came to a spot from which he could see into the main 
part of the village and beyond it, to the harbor. 

Hrothgar's dreka, or dragon ship, was anchored close to the crude 
pier which stretched out into the bay, and around it were the other ships 
of his fleet, fully thirty of them. More than a thousand fighting men 
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were carried on those ships, more than a thousand chosen warriors who 
followed Hrothgar's example with a ferocity that knew no bonds. From 
several of the ships, men were still landing but most of the Vandals were 
already on shore and as Wilton paused for just a moment breathing 
deeply, he saw flames lick up the sides of several more buildings and 
he heard the clarion sound of Hrothgar's horn as the chieftain blew it, 
summoning his men to general assembly. That meant, Wilton knew, 
that the resistance in the village was indeed at an end. 

The leaping flames threw the picture before him into a strange relief. 
Here and there he could see roving groups of the Danes turning in and 
out of the houses. Bared swords were in their hands. Where there was 
any kind of resistance at all, those swords were put to immediate use. 
But the men, women and children who did not resist were being herded 
into the center of the village, for Hrothgar was a canny man and in his 
fleet he numbered three kjolls — high, broad ships with haltidecks in the 
prow and stern. In the undecked middle part of of these ships he would 
load his captives, later to sell them into slavery in some Gothic or Med¬ 
iterranean port. 

All that picture, Wilton's eyes caught during the moment of his pause 
at the edge of the forest. He saw here and there the silent, motionless 
figures of those who had been slain and his thoughts turned to King 
Alfred. There was a chance, he knew, that the king might not have 
reached this, village, or that if he had, there was a chance that he might 
have escaped slaughter or capture. But it was up to him to discover 
just what had happened and with that in mind, Wilton hurried on to¬ 
ward Caedmon's forge. 

Near it, the body of a man lay across the trail and as Wilton was 
about to pass, the man moved, made an attempt to drag himself on¬ 
wards. The movement caught Wilton's eye and something familiar in the 
figure made him pause. He saw them, that the man was Kthelred, cultlor- 
iiittii, wounded near to death. 

Bending over him he called the ealdorman’s name and turned him 
so that he could look into his face. "Where is King Alfred ?" he demand¬ 
ed. 

Ethelred stared up at him blankly. 

"It was because I knew of this raid that I wanted to see the king," 
Wilton said swiftly. "I knew that it would come soon but not so soon 
as this or I would have warned you, too. In the forest I learned that 
the king had started for this village. Where is he?" 

Ethelred's lips moved and bending closely over him, Wilton heard 
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him say: "He was taken captive with others—here near the forge. I 
tried to get away. I wanted to bring help. I thought — " 

"How shall I know him ?" 

"He is clothed as a swineherd. There is a bit of red on his hat. His 
staff— " Ethelred's voice choked. His eyes glazed. A tremor ran over 
his body and then he was still. 

Standing, \Vilton looked toward the center of the village. There, in a 
group, the captives had been gathered. They were under heavy guard. 
Soon they would be transferred to a ship, and then all hope of rescue 
would be past. 

Hrothgar's horn sounded again; near the place where the captives 
had been herded the Vandals were gathering, bearing armloads of loot, 
rich tapestries, heavy boxes, a miscellany of things which had caught 
their fancy. 

Wilton moved on to the forge. The huge axe Caedmon had fashioned 
still lay on the block of iron. It had either remained unnoticed thus far 
in the raid or had proved to be too heavy to be moved. For a moment 
Wilton stared at it, at the curious carvings on the handle, at the twelve 
blood-red jewels set deep in the head, at the engraven name Bretwalda. 
Then, as naturally as though the axe had always been his he reached out 
his hands and took hold of it. 

Close behind him sounded an angry shout and to his ears came the 
shuffling of feet. Wilton whirled around. A group of Norsemen were 
hurrying forward. Grim, black-visaged men. In their eyes was a wolfish 
light, and blood dripped from the swords in their hands. 

Wilton was unaware of the great weight of the axe as he swung it 
above his head and sprang forward. He did not hear the shout which 
burst from his own lips. But he saw the first bite of the axe, saw three of 
the figures which were before him go down under its swing. Again he 
swung it aloft and again he sprang toward the Norsemen. They gave 
way before his charge. Swords were as straw before Bretwalda's keen 
edge; armor was little more protection than cloth. The Norsemen broke 
and fled. 

Lowering the axe, Wilton stared after them. He saw others join the 
fleeing group, saw them slow down, look back; saw them stop and saw 
still more men join them. 

A rush of footsteps from the forest behind caused him to turn. Coming 
his way, breathless with their haste, were Regnault and Ethelnoth and 
a score more Britons. 

He gave them no time to speak. "Men of Wessex," he shouted, "your 
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king is a captive of yonder Vandals. Which of you will follow 
to his aid ?" 

The road through the village was black with Norsemen and more were 
coming up from the shore. For all that any of the Britons might see, 
only a quick death lay ahead for them if they followed Wilton. Yet, with 
scarcely any hesitation at all, Ethelnoth and Regnault stepped forward 
to Wilton's side and following after them, came the others. 

Wilton jerked around to face the Vandals. The thought came to him 
that this one moment was worth all the bitterness of the past. Here he 
stood on English soil and at his back were a group of Britons ready 
to follow his lead. Raising Bretwalda aloft his voice sang out, "For Al¬ 
fred and for country !" 

Regnault and Ethelnoth took up the cry and charged after him as 
Wilton ran forward. Other Britons hurried abreast of them. Not a single 
man in that group knew that they were making history this night, not 
a man of them could have known that this fight of theirs was, in the 
years yet ahead, to be mdde the topic of many a minstrel's lay. Wilton 
had one thing only in his mind and that was that if they could make 
this attack threatening enough, King Alfred might possibly escape. 

Once more the clash of arms sounded above the crackling 
of the flames from the burning building. 

Norsemen blocked the rgad but a V-shaped wedge cut into the heart 
of the Vandals. At the head of that wedge, Bretwalda slashed the way, 
driven by Wilton's powerful arms. Strength seemed to flow into him from 
the handle of the axe. And with each sweeping blow his shout sounded 
above the din of the battle. 

Somewhere or other he had lost his helmet and his yellowish hair, 
bronze-tinted by the fire, streamed to his shoulders. To the right and left 
of him, Regnault and Ethelnoth were striking mighty blows; Regnault, 
grim-lipped and scowling, Ethelnoth grunting with deep satisfaction every 
time his sword cut through a shield or struck sparks from a helmet. 

Through that mass of men, more quickly than he. had ever dreamed 
possible, Wilton and the Britons cut their way. Over to one side stood 
the chieftain Hrothgar, his horn now silent, a heavy scowl on his ugly 
face. Beyond him the prisoners were huddled in a group, still closely 
guarded. Those guards had started away, drawn by the fight in the 
street, but Hrothgar had ordered them back. Wilton had seen as much 
but a few moments before. 

Turning now toward Hrothgar, Wilton shouted his name and pressed 
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forward, Bretwalda dearing a path before him. Hrothgar stood before 
a low roofed building. He might have waited there to meet Wilton but 
the press of men giving way before the Britons gave him no chance. He 
was swept to one side. 

Wilton turned again as an angry chorus of voices arose trom behind 
him. A new group of warriors, he saw at once, had charged into the 
fray. Under their assault, first one and then another Briton gave way. 
At his side, Ethelnoth staggered and Regnault was puffing heavily from 
his exertions. 

Swinging Bretwalda aloft, Wilton shouted, "Back, Regnault! Back 
Ethelnoth ! Against the building. The rest of you, too." 

From every side at once the Danes seemed to be charging forward. 
The edge of a sword gashed Wilton in the scalp and a spear cut into 
his thigh. He laughed mockingly at the two men who had succeeded in 
wounding him, and with Bretwalda ended their lives at almost the same 
instant. That great axe of Caedmon's became as an armor around him 
and again the rush of the Vandals stopped. 

Hrothgar's bull voice arose above the cries of the wounded and the 
angry shouts of the Norsemen; at his command, the Norsemen backed 
away, lowering their swords. Wilton shot a look behind him. Grouped 
against the building were five of the Britons. Some were sorely wounded 
but no fear showed in any man's eyes. Wilton lowered his axe and with 
one hand pushed his hair back from his face. Its natural yellow was 
now streaked with blood, and crimson from his wound stained his face 
and the shirt which Ethelda had brought him to wear over his coat 
of mail. 

Leaning heavily on Bretwalda, Wilton stared around at the men 
facing him. They had not quit, he knew. They were not of a type to 
quit. They had drawn back only because Hrothgar had ordered it, 
and knowing Hrothgar, Wilton knew what to expect. Hrothgar might 
have let his men continue the fight, it could not have lasted much longer. 
But since he had stopped it, Wilton knew that some devilish plan had 
entered the man's mind. 

He waited grimly to learn what it was. 

Behind him he could hear the heavy breathing of the Britons and 
over to the side he could see the prisoners. A deep scowl came to his 
face. Several men were dragging a girl forward to be added to those 
under guard. The girl was tall and had long black hair and as her 
face turned his way. Wilton recognized Ethelda. She must have followed 
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the men back here to the village, arriving almost as quickly as they. 
And now she was in Hrothgar's power. 

Still looking over toward the prisoners Wilton's eyes suddenly were 
attracted to the stooped figure of one man, dressed in ragged clothing. 
He carried a staff and in his battered hat there was a bit of red cloth. 
Ethelred's dying words came back to Wilton's mind. Instinctively he 
straightened. That stooped figure, he knew, could be none other than 
King Alfred — his king. 

Hrothgar's voice cut sharply across his consciousness and turning 
back, Wilton faced his old enemy. 


V 

IN MANY WAYS, HROTHGAR AND WILTON were much 
alike. Both were tall, and if Wilton had a slight advantage in height, 
Hrothgar's shoulders were more broad. A golden helmet worked into 
the figure of a raven covered the Vandal chieftain's head, and a gold 
rim circled his leather-covered shield. 

Moving forward, Hrothgar said sharply, "I once pledged my father 
never to lift my hand against you. Tonight, however, if Ragnar Lod- 
brok were here he would be the first to bid me fight. Wilton, 
make ready." 

With the suddenness of a striking serpent, Hrothgar's sword slashed 
through the air. So quick a blow might have caught another man un¬ 
prepared despite the warning. Wilton, however, sprang backward and 
laughed. With the same movement he raised Caedmon's axe and brought 
it down. Hrothgar's shield raised to meet the blow but Bretwalda bit 
through it as though it had been paper. The tip of the axe cut the Van¬ 
dal's arm to the bone. 

A gasp of astonishment went up from the men crowding around. 
None had a shield so fine as Hrothgar's. It had withstood many a 
stout blow, yet before the axe in Wilton's hand it had been of no avail. 

The two parts of the shield fell uselessly to the ground as Hrothgar 
released his hold. A startled look came into his eyes, a look which might 
have been the mirror of fear. Again his sword swept up and down. 
Legion were the men who had fallen before that sword of his and before 
the might of his arm; still, in mid-air, Bretwalda met that swinging 
steel and the sword broke in two, half of it flying over Wilton's shoulder 
and falling to the ground at Regnault's feet. 

Wilton's laugh had a deep, mocking note. He took a step forward 
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and raised the axe again. For a moment he held it poised high above 
his head. He could bring it down before Hrothgar could manage to 
get out of the way. And Hrothgar knew it. In the Vandal's eyes, Wilton 
could read that knowledge. Wilton moved forward again, as though 
to make the blow more sure. But he did not strike. Instead, 
his voice rasping harshly, he commanded, ''Hrothgar, order the guards 
to turn the prisoners free." 

Hrothgar straightened. There was a cunning look in his eyes. He 
shook his head. "I have no fear of death, Wilton. Hrothgar listens to 
the command of no other man." 

Wilton still hesitated. If he killed Hrothgar, all was lost. Against so 
many enemies he had no chance. It would be merely a matter of time 
until they cut him down. 

Then Hrothgar spoke again and the cunning of the man was clearly 
shown by his words. No one had ever before vanquished him in battle 
and his hate for Wilton sought some deeper satisfaction than Wilton's 
death. 

"I would make a bargain with you, Wilton," he said clearly. "If 
you think so much of these miserable prisoners, I will let them go in 
exchange for you and for your pledge to take their place." 

Wilton blinked at the man standing before him. He well knew what 
was back of that offer. Should he agree to it he need have no fear of 
death. Hrothgar would take an insane delight in selling him into servi¬ 
tude in some foreign port or perhaps an even greater delight in placing 
him with the slaves in the Norsemen's country. He could hold to no 
thoughts of escape, either, for Hrothgar would see to it that he would 
never again have a chance to escape. 

Wilton lowered Brctwalda and moved a step backward. There was 
no point, now, in holding the axe over Hrothgar's head. He could see 
that the thought of the exchange had gripped the Vandal's imagination 
and he knew even then what his answer would be. 

"These men who fought with me, too ?" he asked bluntly. 

Hrothgar nodded. "Those too." 

Turning his head, Wilton glanced at the prisoners. The stooped figure 
with the bit of red in his hat was looking at him and for just a moment, 
Wilton stared into the face of his king. There were kindly lines around 
the man's mouth, yet his face was stern and there was a square, stub¬ 
born ruggedness about it which made Wilton feel the worth of the man's 
character. England would be safe under the rule of such a man, he 
thought, and as he stared at him, Wilton had the feeling that someday 
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King Alfred would triumph over his foes; that some day again, all of 
southern England would be freed from the yoke of the Dane. 

"Well, how about it, Wilton ?" Hrothgar asked. 

Wilton turned his eyes away from the prisoners. "Release them," he 
commanded. "You have my pledge." 

Sitting on a box in the space between the two halfdecks on one of 
Hrothgar's merchant ships, Wilton watched the dawn of another day. 
His wounds troubled him sorely and a great weariness had settled over 
him. 

From time to time he smiled; and had he been asked, on such oc¬ 
casions, why he smiled, he might have told the story of the releasing 
of prisoners. For Hrothgar had kept his word and had let them go; 
and King Alfred was safe. In spite of the greatest odds, Wilton had 
struck a blow for England that was to change the course of history. 
For, a short time later, King Alfred was to meet with the men of Somer¬ 
setshire, Hampshire and Wiltshire and was to lead them to a great 
victory over the Danes at F'thandun, a complete triumph which was to 
free the south of England from the invader. 

Wilton couldn't have known that but he must have felt it deep in hi$ 
soul for he had no regrets for the course he had taken. And now, as the 
first rays of the norning sun reached down into the ship and touched 
him, he turned his glance toward Caedmon's axe. He had brought it 
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with him when he had been taken to the ship, hardly conscious of the 
fact that he carried it. What use he would find for it in the life which 
lay ahead for him he didn't know. But his eyes brightened as he looked 
at the axe and he got up and walking over to where it leaned against 
the side of the ship, he rested his hand against it. 

The sound of voices caught his attention and glancing toward the 
stern of the vessel he saw a figure being lowered to the space between 
decks. At the first sight of that figure. Wilton thought that he must be 
dreaming for it looked like Ethelda, the daughter of the ealdorman. A 
moment later he saw that it was she, for casting off the ropes by which 
she had been lowered, the girl moved toward him. Her cheeks were 
slightly Hushed. 

Wilton stared at her first in amazement, then with a sudden anger, 
directed not toward the girl but toward Hrothgar. "You were with the. 
prisoners," he said sharply. "You were to have been released. How 
came you here ?" 

The flush on the girl's cheeks deepened but she looked directly into 
Wilton's eyes. "I am here because I chose to come," she answered, "be¬ 
cause I asked to come." 

Wilton's astonishment deepened. "You asked to come? Yotfknow what 
it means ?" 

The girl shook her head. "Perhaps. I am not sure. But with you 
I will not be afraid." 

Ethelda laid a hand on Wilton's arm and Wilton found himself trem¬ 
bling. He had felt a strange compulsion drawing him to this girl since 
the first moment when he had seen her. Deep in the forest the day before 
he had felt very close to her, and the same feeling of closeness gripped 
him now. 

"The axe — you have it with you," the girl said suddenly. 

Wilton nodded. 

"Do you remember the warning which came to Caedmon and which 
he brought to you ?" 

Again Wilton nodded. "He told me that to the man who held Bret- 
walda would come a great victory — " 

"You saved your king. 4 ' 

" — and a great defeat." 

"You have sacrificed your liberty." 

" — a great sorrow — " 

"Never again to live in the England you love." 

" — and a great joy." 
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The girl was silent for a moment, then looking up at Wilton she 
said, "I cannot answer that promise but perhaps together we can find 
the answer — even if we are together for only as long as the voyage may 
last." 

Wilton drew a deep breath. What other woman, he wondered, would 
have followed a man along the road which lay ahead for 
him. He reached out and covered Ethelda's hand with his own. "I know 
the answer," he replied. "You have brought it with you." 

Ethelda's eyes had again dropped, to the axe and she suddenly ex¬ 
claimed. "Look ! One of the jewels is gone." 

Glancing down, Wilton nodded. Where there had been twelve jewels 
before there were now only eleven. One had somehow or other been 
lost during the fight the night before. He thought little of the lost jewel, 
however. "It is a great axe," he murmured. 

Looking at him, Ethelda said, "A weapon for a man." 

Wilton smiled and again his hand rested against it. He stared out to 
the north. 

Ethelda was still watching him. There was nothing of the look of a 
captive or the look of a slave or of a defeated man in Wilton's eyes 
and she knew suddenly that there never would be. No matter what might 
lie ahead for them, Wilton would always rise above any defeat. 

-The girl smiled and turned and stared with him to the north. 



THE WAR DOG 

by REDFIELD INGALLS 

TIME: 1914 
PLACE: Belgium 


Piet, the Great Dane, had once drawn a milk-wagon in Ant¬ 
werp. But now his master had gone to war, and there was a 
different sort of job for a good dog now. 


HE LAY FLAT ON HIS BELLY on the brow of a little 
hill, watching the scene before him with weary, uninterested eyes. Far 
away across the valley were other hills, crowned by dark fringes and 
patches that shifted incessantly. From them came occasional flashes and 
sparklings in the strong morning sunlight, like the scintillations in a 
forest in early spring when a heavy rain is followed by clear weather 
and frost. 

On the undulating plain below dotted here and there with the peaceful 
red farmhouses that Piet knew so well, were other dark lines, much 
nearer him. These extended as far as he could see to right and left, but 
they did not move for the most part. Some were busied with mysterious 
activities, however. The plain was a patchwork of bright green pastures, 
the darker green of woods, and the yellow of ripening grain. 
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Behind him the gunners were at work, talking together in low voices, 
as though afraid to break the calm peace of the Sabbathlike day. But 
as an undercurrent to their muttered words was a feeling of tenseness 
and suspense and grim resolve. Piet could feel it, even though he didn't 
understand. But he was indifferent. It was an old story. 

Beside him his shaggy teammate crouched, licking a wound in his 
foreleg and whining. They were harnessed together and to the limber 
which held the ammunition for their , deadly little field gun —a unit in 
the battery to which they belonged. 

Although his companion was a huge dog, Piet was much bigger. He 
was a great Dane; nearly pure bred; his hard, close coat, which once 
had been so white, making him look gaunt and half starved. But not 
even the rigors of the terrible campaign could hide his magnificent phy¬ 
sique and noble carriage. 

His head was long and not too broad; his muzzle, that now lay on 
his forepaws, was broad, strong, and blunt. His legs were straight, the 
powerful muscles of forearms and thighs standing out sharply defined; 
for he had not an ounce of surplus fat on his whole body. His feet were 
large, giving him by themselves almost the appearance of puppyhood, 
and his long tail tapered to a slender point. His brown eyes were a little 
larger than those of fhe pure-bred Dane, but they were sharp and in¬ 
telligent. 

Just now, however, those eyes looked as though Piet found nothing 
in the whole world but tragedy, weariness, and vexation of spirit. 

A mounted orderly galloped up to the battery, snapped out a com¬ 
mand, then turned and dashed down the slope of the hill toward the 
waiting and maneuvering troops. Piet paid little attention; he was in¬ 
terested in a flock of great birds that had soared into the air from be¬ 
hind the distant hills. He had seen such birds before, and they boded 
no good. 

Of a sudden there was an increase in activity in the lines and fringes 
that were on those hills. Little white puffs of smoke appeared among 
the denser patches, and black things leaving trails of smoke sped toward 
him with terrific velocity. Piet crouched lower, knowing after a fashion 
what those things were. 

But instead of screaming overhead, they dropped down in the plain 
below, where new pulls arose. At once began the noise, like the barking 
of many angry dogs, that he had come to associate with fear and pain 
and danger. 

Then floated up from the plain below, distant and sweet, stirring with- 
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in him, as it always did, an inclination to howl, the voice of a bugle. 
At the center of one of the dark lines that was nearest appeared a tiny 
patch of color. 

Instantly Piet pricked up his pointed ears, his indifference gone in 
a breath. That was the firelike, smokelike thing that was Jan's god! 

He sprang to his feet, quivering in every nerve, braced for a dash 
down the hill. He had seen many others like that, but by the subde 
sixth sense that is so well developed in dogs he knew that Jan carried 
this one. 

Piet's teammate snarled at the sudden tug on the harness, and his 
master, the chief gunner, shouted at him angrily: "Piet! What has thou ? 
Be still!" 

Obedient to both reminders of his duty, the great Dane sank to earth 
again and dropped his nose onto his paws. Now the whole line on both 
sides of the flag shimmered brightly, like little waves of the River Scheldt 
on a bright, windy day. He did not know it, but the soldiers had fixed 
bayonets. But Piet's ears remained cocked, and his eyes never left that 
little patch of color. He was thinking of Jan and their life together in 
Antwerp before the great change in both their lives. 

Jan, his beloved master of other days, had been a milkman in Ant¬ 
werp, and day in, day out, Piet had drawn the heavy, clumsy cart to 
the city from their little farm on the outskirts and back again. 

Jan had been a pretty nice sort of master to have. In fact, Piet thought 
him just a little bit better than perfection. Of course, Jan had been angry 
with him upon occasion, especially in his younger days, before he had 
learned that it is wrong to refresh one's self from a milk can when one 
feels hot and thirsty, wrong to chew up one's harness, to pass the time of 
day with other dogs, or even to chase impudent cats when on duty. 

But as Piet grew to his splendid, graceful prime, Jan had been very 
kind indeed. After the day's work was done and one could rest and 
meditate on the comfort of a good dinner, Jan would light the porcelain 
pipe that Piet could never learn to like and would confide to him long 
stories of his hopes and fears and plans. Piet did his best to understand 
these stories. He would cock his splendid head on one side, stick up his 
ears, wrinkle his forehead, and thump on the floor of the neat little 
cottage with his long tail. 

Of course, there was the old woman in the cottage and the children 
that were sometimes really annoying, but Jan was the only one that 
counted. 
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It was easy to follow the feelings in those confidences; for they were 
in a language much the same as Piet's own —what wise men sometimes 
call telepathy. So when Jan was sad, Piet knew and sympathized with 
all his big, adoring heart; and when he was glad, Piet knew it, too, 
and did his best to explain how well he understood. 

Then had come the day which marked the change from the old order 
to the new. Piet would never forget it. 

While these thoughts of bygone days flew through the war dog's 
mind, he kept his eyes glued to the distant flag. But subconsciously he 
saw and heard and understood that his battery was in action, that the 
streaks of white with black heads which flew from the hills in front were 
now shrieking and screaming overhead and barking loudly behind; 
that the noises were getting a great deal louder, more continous, and 
more complex. The huge birds were soaring closer — were high over the 
plain. 

Jan had come home that day from an excursion all by himself, and 
he was very much excited. Piet understood that much; but, try as he 
would, he couldn't grasp the meaning of it. For Jan had been glad 
and sad at the same time, and had hurried with the wondering Piet 
at his heels to the Pretty Lady to tell her about it. 

Piet was just a little jealous of the Pretty Lady. However, "Love me, 
love my friends" had been Jan's philosophy; so Piet made the best of it. 

There had been much sadness at that interview, which had lasted far 
into the night, and at the end Jan and the Pretty Lady had held each 
other very close. Piet was surprised; nothing; nothing like that had ever 
happened before. Then the Pretty Lady had put her arms around Piet's 
hairy neck and had begged him to take good care of "her Jan." 

"Her Jan," indeed! lie was Piet's Jan; and what was there to harm 
the wise and wonderful Jan ? However, Piet had dutifully thumped his 
tail and had explained, in his own language, that although the Pretty 
Lady was foolish to make such a demand, he, Piet, would undoubtedly 
do his best. 

The next day there had been no milking of cows in the sweet-smelling 
dawn, nor filling of milk cans, nor trip to the city before the creaking 
cart. Instead he and Jan had gone into town as if for a holiday, had 
stopped at a big yard where men dressed alike in queer clothing were 
walking back and forth all at once while other men shouted at them, 
and had flourished the iron sticks that Piet came to know so well. 

There Jan had got into clothes such as the other men wore, had had 
his fair, wavy hair clipped short —just like Piet’s friend, the French poodle 
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— and had walked up and down with the rest, showing no resentment 
when the angry men barked at him, while Piet sat still and watched, 
wrinkling his forehead and whining because it took so long. 

Not once since then had they seen their nice, clean, home, though 
the old woman and the bothersome children and even the Pretty Lady 
had come often to see them and to bring Jan things that were not good 
to eat. After many days of the novel work, they had gone a long way 
in a smoky, stifling train, and had lived in the open fields in small 
houses made of cloth. Sometimes they didn't even bother with those 

houses, but slept under the sky. At other times they didn't sleep at all. 

It was then that Piet learned, much to his alarm, that the iron sticks 
could talk. He had sensed the fear and depression and danger, and had 
begged Jan with all his arts to go away from that terrible place. But 

Jan had comforted him and let him smell his iron stick all over, and 

had explained that it was something that had to be done, like pulling 
the heavy milk cart to town every day. In time Piet got used to it. Jan, 
too, had been nervous at first, but he, too, came to take the new life as 
a matter of course, and Piet, who understood his master's feelings better 
than his words, was comforted and even happy. There wasn't any Pretty 
Lady now to be jealous of. 

Then had come a day when J an had rushed back to Piet after a talk 
with the men who barked, and had flung his arms around the great 
Dane's neck in an ecstasy of joy. Piet couldn't understand at all, though 
Jan told him over and over: "I've been made color bearer for the regi¬ 
ment, Piet! Think of the glory ! Color bearer!'' 

After that, instead of the iron stick, Jan carried a long pole with an 
oddly colored piece of cloth on the end of it. And since Jan seemed to 
regard the thing in much the way he had the Pretty Lady, Piet, too, 
came to look upon it with a dog's equivalent for reverence. 

Piet found it very strange that Jan could still talk of the Pretty Lady in 
the face of this newer, if stranger love; yet talk he would every night, if 
he wasn't too tired. This division of affections was a great mystery to 
single-hearted Piet. But his god could do no wrong, so Piet accepted it. 
It became a matter of duty to love that piece of cloth. 

"Help me guard the flag tonight, Piet!" Jan would say. 

Then Piet would take up his position beside the carefully wrapped 
bunting instead of beside Jan in the cloth house; and if he sighed a little 
to himself, Jan never knew. 

The uproar and confusion on the plain below were getting 
worse. Fringes of white, fluffy smoke, like the leathers on the hen he had 
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once killed and been beaten for, rose up and vanished. The noise was 
like great dogs fighting all at once— barks and roars and snarls and 
growls and gnashing of teeth. Overhead the humming of a great bird 
sounded like the venomous, warning buzz of a wasp. Piet crouched 
flatter, but still watched where Jan was. 

He thought of the terrible day when Jan and he had been parted. 

For several days they had been working backward and backward, 
instead of charging with shouts and yells at the other men who were 
dressed somewhat differently and who were manifestly not friends. Many 
of Jan's fellow soldiers had lain down on the ground to sleep in the 
broad daylight. Piet hated the smells of those days, the terrifying ghost 
of a stench which is the odor of fresh blood in the sunlight. 

It was on that day'that Piet had learned the meaning of the invisible 
flies that buzzed and sang all about them. A sharp, burning pain across 
his haunch and a stream of red blood had driven him to Jan for sym¬ 
pathy and help. 

Jan had been broken-hearted. As soon as there was a lull in the 
fighting he had dressed Piet's wound with lint and liniment cajoled from 
the man who had attened to Jan's lacerated arm. 

Near them, while the dog submitted quietly to his master's ministra¬ 
tions, was a thing somewhat like a milk wagon. To it a big, shaggy 
dog was harnessed and was tugging valiantly and to no avail, while 
the men shouted. 

The dog ceased his efforts, and crouched, whining. One of the men 
ran over and stared at Piet. "Whose dog is this?" he roared above 
the din of bursting shells and the crackle of rifles to the front. 

Piet heard him, and felt Jan start and tremble. But the color bearer 
spoke up bravely. "He is mine, captain." 

"I must have him for my gun," said the officer curtly. Piet showed 
his teeth. "One dog cannot pull it alone, and the other is dead. Is he 
broken to harness ?" 

"He is," said Jan with a catch in his voice. 

"What do you call him ?" 

"Piet," his master replied. And to the Great Dane: "Be still!" 

"Fortunes of war, my friend," said the officer not unkindly. "Be not 
atfaid to trust him with me; I, too, have loved a dog." 

And Jan had given his orders to Piet. "Go with this man," he choked, 
"and do as he says. He is your master now, Piet. Think that you are 
drawing the milk cart back in beloved Antwerp. Go Piet!" 

Piet couldn't understand at all at first; then his heart nearly broke. 
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But his was not to question. Quietly he submitted to being harnessed to 
the small but deadly fieldpiece, while the gunners exclaimed at his breadth 
of chest, the high, proud carriage of his head, and his great size and 
manifest strength. Then he had said good-by to Jan, and howled in 
desolation while the color bearer marched away bearing the sacred 
flag and wiping his eyes furtively. 

Indeed, had Piet but known it, the whole regiment mourned the neces¬ 
sary loss of their mascot. 

Piet had set his mighty muscles to the harness, and with help of the 
shaggy dog soon had the fieldpiece bowling along. 

Thereafter had come strange and soul-wearying days for Piet. He 
learned to hear with equanimity the short, deadly cough of the gun 
that was like the single bark of a hundred dogs at once; he learned 
to strain in unison with his mate, and to obey the orders of the chief 
gunner. Piet explained clearly to his new master that although he was 
quite willing to do his full share of the work and a little more, he wasn't 
going to stand for any nonsense. The driver understood, and saved 
his whip for the shaggy dog, who was no better than a cur. 

A sudden commotion among the gunners behind him, shouts and 
execrations and yells of dismay brought Piet sharply back to the present. 
He looked up, to see one of the great birds hovering over them. The 
gunners were shooting upward desperately, or striving in frantic haste 
to train the field guns toward the zenith. 

Even as he looked Piet saw something black fall straight toward 
them from that hovering bird. The gutters yelled anew and ran this 
way and that; Piet, sensing the danger, crouched flat on the earth, and 
then . . . 

When the storm of death and destruction was very surely over, Piet, 
deafened and half blinded, sat up trembling, and pawed the dirt out of 
his eyes. Then he took stock. 

To his surprise, he was all there! No damage had been done, save 
for a few minor scratches and a feeling as though he had been^torn 
to little pieces by a much bigger dog and then eaten. His teammate was 
gone, and the limber consisted of half a wheel and a twisted iron frame. 
There was a great hole in the ground where the field gun had been, 
and of the gunners nothing was left but some torn, red bits of cloth 
here and there. 

Dizzy and very much shaken, Piet sat down and considered. He 
understood well enough that the man who had been his master by Jan's 
orders was his master no more. There was nothing save a shred of 
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harness to keep him here; and — yes, wonder of wonders, in spite of 
the end of the world that had just come and gone, there, far below, was 
the flag — and Jan ! 

In the general miracle that had brought Piet alive through the ter¬ 
rific effects of the bomb it was only a detail that his harness had been 
cut and slashed in every direction by flying fragments. In less than 
a minute the Great Dane had gnawed and shaken himself free. He per¬ 
mitted himself the luxury of a good roll, which left little save the regi¬ 
mental collar; then, blood-streaked, powder-blackened, lean, and dis¬ 
reputable, a caricature of his former noble self, yet bright of eye and 
steady of foot, he set off at a gallop down the slope for the distant bit 
of bunting— and Jan. 

In a few breaths the smooth grazing ground that ended near the 
foot of the hill was -behind him. Then came a plowed field that made 
heavy going, and beyond that again a field of grain so tall that, big 
as he was, Piet had occasionally to leap high to get his bearings and 
be sure of them. He was running by sight, of course. 

That grain was torture. The sharp edges of the blades whipped his 
raw wounds as he fled through, clinging vines entangled and tripped 
him, and at the far side he brought up head on against a cruel hedge. 
But he set his teeth grimly, and made the best speed he could. 

After that the running was better for a while. A flock of sheep fled 
in terror; then came more serious temptation in the shape of an accident¬ 
ally flushed hare. 

Piet stopped short and stared after the long-eared streak, whining with 
eagerness and hunger. But just in time he remembered Jan, and resumed 
his course with a deep-throated bay. He was running by instinct now, 
for the distant flag was hidden by woods. 

The dog went through them with considerable difficulty, swam a 
small river, stopping only for a few hasty laps of water, and topped the 
far bank. 

He looked eagerly for his goal, but — it was gone! 

Piet was overwhelmed. He tried higher piece of ground to the right, 
and though he could see the moving lines of soldiers and could hear 
and see the roar and smoke of the battle, there was no sign of the flag. 
He ran back and forth in desperation, feeling sorely inclined to howl. 
But Jan had discouraged his howlings long ago. 

Torn with anxiety, he looked in every direction, and at last the flag 
appeared again, much farther off, but directly in front. The regiment 
had just topped some rolling country. 
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\\ ith a yell of delight, the big dog dashed on again, climbing or 
leaping hedges and ditches, racing through the ungarnered grain and 
across the pasture land. Once his course led him past a red farmhouse, 
and some little dogs rushed out to yap at him. He flung them a snarl 
that sent them back, yelping in terror, and went on. The sun was un¬ 
pleasantly hot now, and Piet was tired. It was hard to follow the flag, 
for he could see it only from the higher ground, and each glimpse showed 
it in a new position. 

A stray bullet whined overhead, and the Great Dane hesitated, trem¬ 
bling. He ran on again in a burst of speed and crouched flat as another 
messenger of death sang overhead. It was terrible, for he had no human 
companionship now for sympathy and comfort. If only he could forget 
Jan ! Then he would stop this foolish running, and go back to find that 
impudent, juicy hare . . . 

But Jan was there in front, and Jan was his all. He shut his ears 
to the dreadful flies that passed him more and more often, and ran 
on, panting heavily. 

Presently he had reached the first line of rifle pits. He paused to sniff 
at a still form that was dressed like Jan. A man with a patch on his 
arm shouted at him, and Piet leaped the pit with an effort? The form 
wasn't Jan, and there was that awful menace of an evil smell that he 
knew so well — the smell of sudden, violent death. 

The flag was only a little way ahead now. The unseen flies were 
whistling and screeching overhead, but he shut his white teeth grimly, 
and ran the faster. He had almost reached his goal. 

More and more often he had to swerve before the soldiers that were 
scattered on the round, silent, or stirring feebly and moaning. Now they 
lay so thickly that it was almost impossible to keep from stepping on 
them, and the whining and whizzing and singing was all about him, the 
noise of the iron sticks a heavy, continous roar. But the wabbly cloth 
of black and yellow and red was just ahead — and Jan held it! 

Into the thick of the struggle he charged, horribly afraid, but grimly 
determined. Dodging among the stabbing, clubbing, shrieking, snarled, 
cursing men, shoving them aside or knocking them over, he plunged 
through the line and into the knot beyond it that was at death grips 
over the Belgian flag. 

A man that for one delirous instant he thought to be Jan, and another 
man in a different uniform, each had a hand on the flagstaff and was 
clawing at the other, while all around them surged men of both armies, 
fighting furiously and desperately to save their national honor or make it. 
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But Piet knew nothing of honor, national or otherwise. Thrusting 
his nose against the Belgian's leg he satisfied himself that it really wasn't 
Jan. He realized them that somebody else had his master's property, 
and, snarling furiously, he charged. 

The Belgian soldier plunged forward on top of his adversary, literally 
knocked off his feet by the weight of the Great Dane. The other man 
toppled over backward, and the tattered flag dipped, recovered, and fell 
between them. 

That was just what Piet wanted. Promptly he seized the staff cross¬ 
wise in his teeth, and turned to get it out’of the melee. 

But it is no easy matter to run among a lot of struggling men with 
a long pole sticking out on either side of one. However, so powerful 
was the dog's leap that he bowled two men over at once, and —broke 
the staff in two in his mouth. 

For the fraction of a second Piet hesitated as to which portion of the 
trophy to save. The staff spoke strongly and pungently of Jan; he had 
held it not many minutes ago. Yet it had been the bright colors that 
he had followed so long. He snapped sidewise at the section bearing 
the flag, and with scarcely a pause in his stride leaped the men he had 
knocked down, plunged headlong through the battle line, and into the 
rear of the Belgian forces. 

A yell of .despair went up from the Belgians as they saw their flag 
go down, and then a howl of execration from those who were close 
enough to see the dog that was dragging it in the dust. An officer made 
a desperate cut at him with his sword, but Piet leaped sidewise and 
escaped with a scratch across his shoulder. Furious cries and a scattered 
volley came from behind him, the bullets zipping past all around, but 
Piet ran on, stumbling at times over the flag, which would get in his 
way, no matter how high he held his head. Because of his breed that 
was very high. Finally he managed to flirt the folds over his back. 
It helped a little. 

But now Piet was terribly anxious and bewildered. Where was Jan? 
Plainly not where the excitement was, else he would have had his flag. 
Yet Jan could not be far away; his odor on the shaft had been too 
strong. The soldiers had come from the rear; he could tell from the 
look and smell of the footsteps. Therefore Jan was in the rear. 

That soldier he had knocked over must have got the flag from Jan; 
therefore if one followed the soldiers' trail backward it would bring 
one to Jan. He began to cast about at once for the tracks of the sold¬ 
ier,. whose personal smell he had noted. 
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Piet's actual chain of reasoning was nothing like this, of course. He 
took short cuts by sixth sense and instinct, much as a woman does by 
intuition. 

It was no easy matter to find those tracks. There were very many, 
for one thing; then the other smells were manifold, and the flag kept 
getting in his way when he lowered his head to pick up the trail. Finally 
the disturbance behind was getting worse and worse. 

Piet flung a glance backward from his keen brown eyes. Many of 
the soldiers were coming at him, shooting and shouting and swearing, 
while the enemy, eager to press its advantage, thrust back the battle 
line. 

He raced on, dodging among the trails and hunting desperately for 
the right one, his senses keyed up to an abnormal pitch by his terror 
and anxiety, and the nearness of Jan. The soldiers were getting closer, 
the shooting more accurate . . . 

The trail at last! He swerved, and set off at his best speed, with only 
an occasional sniff to verify the scent. But his hunting had been all but 
fatal. Just as he struck his gait he felt a sharp blow and stinging in 
the neck. A fly had bitten him once more — and very badly. 

He kept on, though he felt suddenly weak, carrying the flag as care¬ 
fully as he could. Jan must be very close now. Not this dead man, nor 
that — they were confusing, dressed so alike. 

Piet paused, dropped the flag, and barked loudly and appealingly. 
Surely Jan would answer! 

Yes —there, not fifty feet away, a figure the color of the flag itself 
rose up on an elbow and called to him weakly ! 

Fairly yelling with delight, Piet dashed forward, forgetting his wounds 
and weakness; stopped, whirled, and returned for the flag; and then, 
a wreck of his former snowy, noble self, he was upon his master. 

There was a wild flurry of arms and legs and cries and barkings 
that sorely puzzled the soldiers who had all but caught up, determined 
at any cost to save their standard from this unspeakable degradation. 
The fighting line was close behind them. 

Then Jan saw the flag. With a sob of joy and relief he clutched it, 
caught Piet's fragment of a collar, and heaved himself up, gritting his 
teeth at the hgony. Feebly he waved the tattered, bedraggled, blood¬ 
stained tricolor, and feebly he shouted the rallying cry. 

With answering yells of amazement and delight his comrades closed 
around him, and as a furious blast of death broke from their ranks 
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and the enemy drew off, Jan fainted quietly on Piet—who had already 
fainted. 

Not many weeks later in Antwerp, the king, in pinning a medal for 
distinguished bravery on the breast of a white-faced, much-bandaged 
soldier whose mother and sweetheart were as close as they dared so 
stand, made rather a remarkable speech. 

"Frequently in the fortunes of war," he said, "we honor our heroes 
alter they are dead by pensioning their dear ones. It is very seldom 
that we honor our living heroes by proxy. You, Jan van Voorst, are 
a brave man and good soldier; but you are only a substitute for the 
real hero of the day, the hero to whom this medal should go." 

With a twinkle in his eye the king stooped slightly to pat a lean, 
white, much-bandaged, and shaky Great Dane, who was applying some 
of nature's salve to a painful foreleg. Piet looked up with a start. 

It had been a sorely trying day, and the dog had disapproved heartily 
of every wearisome detail. This crowning insult was too much ! 

But Jan gasped out a horror-stricken remonstrance just in time, and 
Piet subsided. J an knew best. 


SlecQonl 
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Our continued thanks for your letters and ballots, and we have not changed 
our intended policy of publishing interesting excerpts from them. This time, 
however, we felt that a survey of the strange case of Captain Bligh would 
be of general interest; and this left no room for letters. You'll see some of 
your comments, though, next time. 

Here is how your votes placed the contents of our Summer (#3) issue: 
(1) Galleons for Panama, Philip Ketchum; (2) The Norther Tells Blood, 
Clee Woods; (3) Uneasy Lies the Head, Theodore Roscoe; (4) a tie: Spider 
Gold, James Francis Dwyer & Phantom Pilot . Will McMorrow; (5) Tibetan 
Image, Herb Lewis. The # 1 story was well out in front of the pack. 




THROUGH A 
WINDOW 

by H. G. WELLS 


TIME: The Edwardian Age in England 
PLACE: An invalid's room 


Bailey was swathed in bandages like a mummy, but adventure 
could still come to him . . . 


AFTER HIS LEGS WERE SET, they carried Bailey into the 
study and put him on a couch before the open window. There he lay, 
a live—even a feverish man down to the loins, and below that a double- 
barrelled mummy swathed in white wrappings. He tried to read, even tried 
to write a little, but most of the time he looked out of the window. 

He had thought the window cheerful to begin with, but now he thank¬ 
ed God for it many times a day. Within, the room was dim and gray, 
and in the reflected light the wear of the furniture showed plainly. His 
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medicine and drink stood on the little table, with such litter as the bare 
branches of a bunch of grapes or the ashes of a cigar upon a green 
plate, or a day old evening paper. The view outside was Hooded with 
light, and across the corner of it came the head of the acacia, and at 
the foot the top of the balcony-railing of hammered iron. In the fore¬ 
ground was the weltering silver of the river, never quiet and yet never 
tiresome. Beyond was the reedy bank, a broad stretch of meadow land, 
and then a dark line of trees ending in a group of poplars at the distant 
bend of the river, and, upstanding behind them, a square church tower. 

Up and down the river, all day long, things were passing. Now a 
string of barges drifting down to London, piled with lime or barrels of 
beer; then a steam-launch, disengaging heavy masses of black smoke, 
and disturbing the whole width of the river with long rolling waves; 
then an impetuous electric launch, and then a boatload of pleasure- 
seekers, a solitary sculler, or a four from some rowing club. Perhaps 
the river was quietest of a morning or late at night. One moonlight 
night some people drifted down singing, and with a zither playing— 
it sounded very pleasantly across the water. 

In a few days Bailey began to recognise some of the craft; in a week 
he knew the intimate history of half-a-dozen. Thelaunch from Fitz- 

gibbon's, two miles up, would go fretting by, sometimes three or four 
times a day, conspicuous with its coloring of Indian-red and yellow, 
and its two Oriental attendants; and one day, to Bailey's vast amuse¬ 
ment, the house-boat Purple Emperor came to a stop outside, and break¬ 
fasted in the most shameless domesticity. Then one afternoon, the captain 
of a slow-moving barge began a quarrel with his wife as they came into 
sight from the left, and had carried it to personal violence before he 
vanished behind the window-frame to the right. Bailey regarded all this 
as an entertainment got up to while away his illness, and applauded all 
the more moving incidents. Mrs. Green, coming in at rare intervals with 
his meals, would catch him clapping his hands or softly crying, "En¬ 
core!" But the river players had other engagements, and his encore 
went unheeded. 

"I should never have thought I could take such an interest in things 
that did not concern me," said Bailey to YVilderspin, who used to come 
in in his nervous friendly way and try to comfort the sufferer by being 
talked to. "I thought this idle capacity was distincitive of little children 
and old maids. But it's just circumstances. I simply can't work, and 
things have to drift; it's no good to fret and struggle. And so I lie here 
and am as amused as a baby with a rattle, at this river and its affairs. 
45 
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"Sometimes, of course, it gets a bit dull, but not often. 

"I would give anything, Wilderspin, for a swamp —just one swamp — 
once. Heads swimming and a steam launch to the rescue, and a chap or 
so hauled out with a boat-hook. . . . There goes Fitzgibbon's launch! 
They have a new boat-hook, I see, and the little fellow is still in the 
dumps. I don't think he's very well, Wilderspin. He's been like that for 
two or three days, squatting sulky-fashion and meditating over the churn¬ 
ing of the water. Unwholesome for him to be always staring at the frothy 
water running away from the stern." 

They watched the little steamer fuss across the patch of sunlit river, 
suffer momentary occultation from the acacia, and glide out of sight 
behind the dark window-frame. 

"I'm getting a wonderful eye for details," said Bailey: I spotted that 
new boat-hook at once. The other fellow is a funny little chap. He never 
used to swagger with the old boat-hook like that." 

"Malays, aren't they ?" said Wilderspin. 

"Don't know," said Bailey. "I thought one called all that sort of 
mariner Lascar." 

Then he began to tell Wilderspin what he knew of the private affairs 
of the house-boat, Purple Emperor. "Funny," he said, "how these people 
come from all points of the compass—from Oxford and Windsor, from 
Asia and Africa—and gather and pass opposite the window just to enter¬ 
tain me. One man floated out of the infinite the day before yesterday, 
caught one perfect crab opposite, lost and recovered a scull, and passed 
on again. Probably he will never come into my life again. So far as I 
am concerned, he has lived and had his little troubled, perhaps thirty 
— perhaps forty—years on the earth, merely to make an ass of himself 
for three minutes in front of my window. Wonderful thing, Wilderspin, 
if you come to think of it." 

"Yes," said Wilderspin; "isn't it ?" 

A day or two after this Bailey had a brilliant morning. Indeed, to¬ 
wards the end of the affair, it became almost as exciting as any window 
show very well could be. We will, however, begin at the beginning. 

Baney was all alone in the house, for his housekeeper had gone into 
the town three miles away to pay bills, and the servant had her holiday. 
The morning began dull. A canoe went up about half-past nine, and later 
a boat-load of camping men came down. But this was mere margin. 
Things became cheerful about ten o'clock. 

It began with something white fluttering in the remote distance where 
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the three poplars marked the river bend. " Pocket-handkerchief," said 
Bailey, when he saw it. ''No. Too big! Flag perhaps." 

However, it was not a Hag, for it jumped about. "Man in whites 
running fast, and this way," said Bailey. "That's luck! But his whites 
are precious loose!" 

Then a - singular thing happened. There was a minute pink gleam a- 
mong the dark trees in the distance, and a little pull of pale grey that 
began to drift and vanish eastward. The man in white jumped and con¬ 
tinued running. Presently the report of the shot arrived. 

"What the devil!" said Bailey. "Looks as if someone was shooting 
at him." 

He sat up stittly and stared hard. The white figure was coming along 
the pathway through the corn. "It's one of those fellows from the Fitz- 
gibbon's," said Bailey; "or may I be hanged! I wonder why he keeps 
sawing with his arm." 

Then three other figures became indistinctly visible against the dark 
background of the trees. 

Abruptly on the opposite bank a man walked into the picture. He 
was black-bearded, dressed in flannels, had a red belt, and a vast grey 
hat. He walked, leaning very much forward and with his hands swing¬ 
ing before him. Behind him one could see the grass swept by the towing- 
rope of the boat he was dragging. He was steadfastly regarding the 
white figure that was hurrying through the corn. Suddenly he stopped 
Then, with a peculiar gesture, Bailey could see that he began pulling 
in the tow-rope hand over hand. Over the water could be heard the voices 
of the people in the still invisible boat. 

"What are you after, Hagshot ?" said someone. 

The individual with the red belt shouted something that was inaudible, 
and went on lugging in the rope, looking over his shoulder at the ad¬ 
vancing white figure as he did so. He came down the bank, and the 
rope bent a lane among the reeds and lashed the water between his 
pulls. 

Then just the bows of the boat came into view, with the towing-mast 
and a tall, fair-haired man standing up and trying to see over the bank. 
The boat bumped unexpectedly among the reeds, and the tall, fair-haired 
man disappeared suddenly, having apparently fallen back into the in¬ 
visible part of the boat. There was a curse and some indistinct laughter. 
Hagshot did not laugh, but hastily clambered into the boat and pushed 
off. Abruptly the boat passed out of Bailey's sight. 
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But it was still audible. The melody of voices suggested that its oc¬ 
cupants were busy telling each other what to do. 

The running figure was drawing near the bank. Bailey could now 
see clearly that it was one of Fitzgibbon's Orientals, and began to re¬ 
alize what the sinuous thing the man carried in his hand might be. 
Three other men followed one another through the corn, and the fore¬ 
most carried what was probably the gun. They were perhaps two hun¬ 
dred yards or more behind the Malay. 

"It's a manhunt, by all that's holy!" said Bailey. 

The Malay stopped for a moment and surveyed the bank to the 
right. Then he left the path, and, breaking through the corn, vanished 
in that direction. 1’he three pursuers followed suit, and their heads and 
gesticulating arms above the corn; after a brief interval, also went out 
of Bailey's field of vision. 

Bailey so far forgot himself as to swear. "Just as things were getting 
lively!" he said. Something like a woman's shriek came through the 
air. Then shouts, a howl, a dull whack upon the balcony outside that 
made Bailey jump, and then the report of a gun. 

"This is precious hard on an invalid," said Bailey. 

But more was to happen yet in his picture. In fact, a great deal more. 
The Malay appeared again, running now along the bank up stream. 
His stride had more swing and less pace in it than before. 
He was threatening someone ahead with the ugly krees he carried. The 
blade, Bailey noticed, was dull — it did not shine as steel should. 

Then came the tall, fair man, brandishing a boathook, and after 
him three other men in boating costume running clumsily with oars. 
The man with the grey hat and red belt was not with them. After an 
interval the three men with the gun reappeared, still in the corn, but 
now near the river bank. They emerged upon the towing-path, and 
hurried after the others. The opposite bank was left blank and desolate 
again. 

The sick-room was disgraced by more profanity. "I would give my 
life to see the end of this," said Bailey. There were indistinct shouts up 
stream. Once they seemed to be coming nearer, but they disappointed 
him. 

Bailey sat and grumbled. He was still grumbling when his eye caught 
something black and round among the waves. "Hullo!" he said. He 
looked narrowly and saw two triangular bodies frothing every now and 
then about a yard in front of this. 

He was still doubtful when the little band of pursurers came into sight 
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again, and began to point to this floating object. They were talking 
eagerly. Then the man with the gun took aim. 

"He's swimming the river, by George !" said Bailey. 

The Malay looked round, saw the gun, and went under. He came up 
so close to Bailey's bank of the river that one of the bars of the balcony 
hid him for a moment. As he emerged the man with the gun fired. The 
Malay kept steadily onward — Bailey could see the wet hair on his fore¬ 
head now and the krees between his teeth—and was presently hidden 
by the balcony. 

This seemed to Bailey an unendurable wrong. The man lost to him 
for ever now, so he thought. Why couldn't the brute have got himself 
decently caught on the opposite bank, or shot in the water ? 

"It's worse than Edwin Drood," said Bailey. 

Over the river, too, things had become an absolute blank. All seven 
men had gone down stream again, probably to get the boat and follow 
across. Bailey listened and waited. There was silence. "Surely it's not 
over like this," said Bailey. 

Five minutes passed —ten minutes. Then a tug with two barges went 
up stream. The attitudes of the men upon these were the attitudes of those 
who see nothing remarkable in earth, water, or sky. Clearly the whole 
affair had passed out of sight of the river. Probably the hunt had gone 
into the beech woods behind the house. 

"Comfound it!" said Bailey. "To be continued again, and no chance 
this time of the sequel. But this is hard on a sick man." 

He heard a step on the staircase behind him, and looking round saw 
the door open. Mrs. Green came in and sat down, panting. She still 
had her bonnet on, her purse in her hand, and her little brown basket 
upon her arm. "Oh, there!” she said, and left Bailey to imagine the rest. 

"Have a little whisky and water, Mrs. Green, and tell me about it," 
said Bailey. 

Sipping a little, the lady began to recover her powers of explanation. 

One of those creatures at the Fitzgibbon's had gone mad, and was 
running about with a big knife, stabbing people. He had killed a groom, 
and stabbed the under-butler, and almost cut the arm off a boating gentle¬ 
man. 

"Running amuck with a krees," said Bailey. "I thought that was it." 

And he was hiding in the wood when she came through it from the 
town. 

"What! Did he run after you ?" asked Bailey, with a certain touch of 
glee in his voice. 
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"No, that was the horrible part of it," Mrs. Green explained. She had 
been right through the woods and had never known he was there. It 
was only when she met young Mr. Fitzgibbon carrying the gun in the 
shrubbery that she heard anything about it. Apparently, what upset 
Mrs. Green was the lost opportunity for emotion. She was determined, 
however, to make the most of what was left her. 

"To think he was there all the time!" she said, over and over again. 

Bailey endured this patiently enough for perhaps ten minutes. At 
last he thought it advisable to assert himself. "It's twenty past one, 
Mrs. Green," he said. "Don't you think it time you got me something 

This brought Mrs. Green suddenly to her knees. 

"Oh Lord, sir!" she said. "Oh! don't go making me go out of this 
room, sir, till I know he's caught. He might have got into the house, 
sir. He might be creeping, creeping, with that knife of his, along the 
passage this very — " 

She broke off suddenly and glared over him at the window. Her 
lower jaw dropped. Bailey turned his head sharply. 

For the space of half a second things seemed just as they were. There 
was the tree, the balcony, the shining river, the distant church tower. 
Then he noticed that the acacia was displaced about a foot to the right, 
and that it was quivering, and the leaves were rustling. The tree was 
shaken violently, and a heavy panting was audible. 

In another moment a hairy brown hand had appeared and clutched 
the balcony railings, and in another the face of the Malay was peering 
through these at the man on the couch. His expression was an unpleasant 
grin, by reason of the krees he held between his teeth, and he was bleed¬ 
ing from an ugly wound in his cheek. His hair wet to drying stuck out 
like horns from his head. His body was bare save for the wet trousers 
that clung to him. Bailey's first iihpulse was to spring from the couch, 
but his legs reminded him that this was impossible. 

By means of the balcony and tree the man slowly raised himself 
until he was visible to Mrs. Green. With a choking cry she made for 
the door and fumbled with the handle. 

Bailey thought swiftly and clutched a medicine bottle in either hand. 
One he ffung, and it smashed against the acacia. Silently and 
deliberately, and keeping his bright eyes fixed on Bailey, the Malay 
clambered into the balcony. Bailey, still clutching his second bottle, 
but with a sickening, sinking feeling about his heart, watched first one 
leg come over the railing and then the other. 
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It was Bailey's impression that the Malay took about an hour to 
get his second leg over the rail. The period that elapsed before the sitting 
position was changed to a standing one seemed enormous —days, weeks, 
possibly a year or so. Yet Bailey had no clear impression of anything 
going on in his mind during that vast period, except a vague wonder 
at his inability to throw the second medicine bottle. Suddenly the Malay 
glanced over his shoulder. There was the crack of a rifle. He flung up 
his arms and came down upon the couch. Mrs. Green began a dismal 
shriek that seemed likely to last until Doomsday. Bailey stared at the 
brown body with its shoulder blade driven in, that writhed painfully 
across his legs and rapidly staining and soaking the spotless bandages. 
Then he looked at the long krees, with the reddish streaks upon its 
blade, that lay an inch beyond the trembling brown fingers upon the 
floor. Then at Mrs. Green, who had backed hard against the door and 
was staring at the body and shrieking in gusty outbursts as if he would 
wake the dead. And then the body was shaken by one last convulsive 
effort. 

The Malay gripped the krees, tried to raise himself with his left hand, 
and collapsed. Then he raised his head, stared for a moment at Mrs. 
Green, and twisting his face round looked at Bailey. With a gasping 
groan the dying man succeeded in clutching the bed clothes with his 
disabled hand, and by a violent effort, which hurt Bailey's legs exceed¬ 
ingly, writhed sideways towards what must be his last victim. Then 
something seemed released in Bailey's mind and he brought down the 
second bottle with all his strength on to the Malay's face. The krees 
fell heavily upon the floor. 

"Easy with those legs," said Bailey, as young Fitzgibbon and one 
of the boating party lifted the body off him. 

Young Fitzgibbon was very white in the face. "I didn't mean to kill 
him," he said. 

"It's just as well," said Bailey. 



TWO GRAND 

by GINTY BEYNON 


TIME: The Present 
PLACE: Anytown, U.S.A. 


"If you cannot give me two thousand dollars, Mrs. Pren¬ 
tiss, then I shall have to look for it elsewhere; and un¬ 
fortunately the only other person I know well in this 
neighborhood is Mr. Van Nest, the head of the political 
party opposing your husband. ... Of course, I would 
not mention that your brother is in prison because of 
missing funds ..." 


MR. ALGERNON PRENTISS 
mounted the steps of No. 4 Bed¬ 
ford Terrace in a certain small 
western city, flicked an almost in¬ 
visible speck of dust from the sleeve 
of his immaculate tan suit with 
a too-rosily manicured finger 
nail, and pressed the electric bell. 

The resultant bur-r-r brought 
to the door a very pretty, tall, 
blonde young woman with eyes 
that matched her knitted blue 
sports suit. Her lace went blank 
and her pretty brows puckered 
in a frown as her glance rested 
upon Mr. Prentiss. 


"Oh, it's you," she said bitterly. 
"I might have known you'd be 
around." 

Mr. Prentiss smiled ingratiat¬ 
ingly. "I have a little matter I'd 
like to discuss with you privately." 
He made a gesture to indicate that 
the unhooking of the screen door 
would be timely. 

But the young woman stood 
and glared at him through the 
coppery meshes for fully half a 
minute before she raised her hand 
and reluctantly unfastened the 
hasp. She didn't open the door. 
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Mr. Prentiss had to do that for 
himself. 

He followed her softly into the 
rose and tan living room, with 
its glazed chintz curtains and furni¬ 
ture covers and quaint hooked 
rugs on a polished floor. 

Sinking almost apologetically 
into the friendly depths of an up¬ 
holstered armchair, he leaned his 
cane against a little nest of tables 
and gave the young woman a 
conciliatory smile. 

"I'm in a bit of a jam, Mrs. 
Gordon," he said modestly, "and 
I wonder if you could help me 
out." 

For a couple of seconds, Mrs. 
Gordon sat and scowled at him 
darkly from the love seat by the 
fireside. "Why can't you drop all 
this silly play-acting stuff and say 
right out, 'I've come to blackmail 
you again' ? " she demanded. 

Mr. Prentiss looked hurt. 
" 'Blackmail' is a nasty word." 

"Not half as nasty asthedeed." 
Mr. Prentiss made a motion of 
dissent with his well-manicured 
right hand. "Have I ever 
threatened you with exposure if 
you didn't help me out? Never." 

"I know, I know. The little 
gifts I've made you from time 
to time have all been for past, 
and never for future silence," she 
replied. Let it go at that. How 
much do you want this time? " 

Mr. Prentiss wet his lips and 


looked very humble indeed. "Two 
grand," he said softly. 

Mrs. Gordon whistled. "I judge 
by the size of the order that you 
feel this election to be a crisis 
in my husband’s career; that you 
think this would be a particularly 
unfortunate occasion for it to be¬ 
come known that his wife's brother 
was in prison because of missing 
bank funds." 

Mr. Prentiss hurried to object. 
"I was not thinking of your hus¬ 
band and his political career at 
all, madam, but of my own ne¬ 
cessity." 

"And suppose I were to tell you 
that I cannot give you two thou¬ 
sand dollars ? " 

Mr. Prentiss sighed as one who 
has resigned himself to life's mis¬ 
fortunes, but there was a slight 
hardness in his voice as he an¬ 
swered gently, "Then I should 
have to look for it elsewhere, and 
unfortunately the only other per¬ 
son I know well in this neighbor¬ 
hood is Mr. Van Nest, the head 
of the political party opposing 
your husband." 

Ignoring the veiled threat, Mrs. 
Gordon inquired sarcastically, 
"And when would you like this 
little gift to be delivered to you ? " 

"If it is convenient, I should 
like to have it by eleven o’clock 
tomorrow morning. I've got to 
get out of town on the eleven- 
twenty." 
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"Nothing could be less conven¬ 
ient, but we'll see." 

Mr. Prentiss wished her a 
courteous "Good morning," which 
she ignored, and let himself out. 

Mrs. Gordon didn't stir an eye¬ 
lash for fully fifteen minutes after 
he left, so deep was she in thought. 
Then she went to the phone and 
invited to lunch an old friend who 
worked on one of the city’s big¬ 
gest daily papers. 

"You're sure you know what to 
do? " she asked him, as he was 
leaving. 

"Leave it to your uncle Andy ! " 
her friend chuckled. "It will knock 
him dead." 

MRS. GORDON WAS IN 
the tiny library at the end of the 
hall, telephoning, when Mr. Pren¬ 
tiss hung his cane on his left arm 
the next morning and pressed the 
bell again. 

She replaced the receiver on the 
hook and came quickly down the 
hall to admit her caller. 

"Ah, Mr. Prentiss ! " 

With quick light steps she came 
down the hall and unhooked the 
screen door. "Come right in," she 
said, with a cordiality that sent 
a shiver down his spine. Just so 
did people behave when they had 
a plant ready for a fellow. 

His eyes searched the living 
room for possible places of con¬ 
cealment of witnesses. He could 
find nothing suspicous. Neverthe¬ 


less he determined to be unusually 
guarded in his speech. 

Graciously, Mrs. Gordon mo¬ 
tioned him to a chair, and he sat 
down upon it as if it were a bomb, 
trying hard to think of some way 
of bringing up the question, of 
money that would not be incrim¬ 
inating. 

Mrs. Gordon saved him the 
trouble. "I'm sorry, Mr. Prentiss, 
but I won't be able to let you have 
that little loan you mentioned yes¬ 
terday." 

There was a decorative screen 
at Mr. Prentiss' elbow. He moved 
a fold of it and looked behind. 
There was nobody there. In spite 
of which his feelings of uneasiness 
increased. He had an unreasonable 
desire to bolt. 

"Perhaps your husband . . . ?" 
he left the sentence hanging in the 

She shook his head regretfully. 
"No, Don is using every cent of 
his money for this election." 

Now Mr. Prentiss was definitely 
worried, but he had to have a 
showdown. By an effort of will, 
he got himself in hand and 
returned to his old smooth tech¬ 
nique. "Of course I wouldn't men¬ 
tion your brother's past to Mr. 
Van Nest— but ..." 

She began to laugh, and drew 
a newspaper from under a sofa 
cushion. "I've beat you to it. I 
didn't have two thousand to spare 
right now; and besides. I'm so 
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sick of the sight of you I'd be 
apt to commit murder if I had 
to look at you again. So I gave 
the papers my own version of 
the story this morning. Here it 
is, in the early noon edition. She 
turned the paper around for him 
to read in big black headlines: 

STRANGE MAN TRIES TO 
BLACKMAIL MRS. GORDON 

BLACKMAILER THREATENS 
TO START RUMOR HER 
BROTHER WAS IMPRISONED 
FOR EMBEZZLEMENT 

MR. VAN NEST, INTERVIEW¬ 
ED BY THIS PAPER, DENIES 


HIS PARTY HAS ANYTHING 
TO DO WITH THE RASCAL 

She smiled at Mr. Prentiss 
sweetly. "So you see, there's 
nothing more for you to spring; 
and you'll just have time to make 
the eleven-twenty.'' 

Mr. Prentiss beat an ungrace¬ 
ful retreat. 

Mrs. Gordon watched him sig¬ 
nal a taxi, heard him give the 
order, "Union Depot"; then she 
crossed to the sofa and picked up 
the newspaper. Removing the false 
front page which she had had 
her printer friend set up for her 
the day before, she calmly burned 
it in the fireplace. 



A MUTINY ABOARD 
THE SHIP 

by WILLIAM BLIGH 

TIME: March-April 1789 
PLACE: Otaheite and the seas beyond 


It seemed as if the Bounty's mission had been accomplished; 
the voyage to the South Seas was successful, and the ship's 
hold was filled with breadfruit plants to be taken to the West 
Indies. Then came a fateful morning . . . 


FROM THE 5TH TO THE 14TH OF THIS MONTH, the 
wind blew constantly from the N \V and S W, with a great deal of 
rain. This was the longest continuance of westerly winds without in¬ 
terruption that we experienced. On the I3th, several canoes arrived here, 
and at Matavai, from Tethuroa: in these were a large tribe of the /lr- 
reoys, and among them Huheine Moyere, the wife of Oreepyah, who is 
an Arreoy woman, and remained at Tethuroa after Oreepyah came 
away. On her arrival, a ceremony was performed, called Hooepippee, 
which seemed to be designed as a public visit to all their friends, who 
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are collected on the occasion. In this ceremony, there was nothing re¬ 
markable: the Arreoy men took their opportunity to plunder the women 
who were near them, and Iddeah made a present of some cloth to Hu- 
heine Moyere, and a baked hog to the Arreoys. 

After this ceremony, a present was produced from many of the prin¬ 
cipal people, for young Otoo, the Earee Rahie; which was received by 
Iddeah, Tinah being absent. This present consisted of five hogs, and 
forty-eight baskets filled with bread-fruit, cocoa-nuts, tarro, and different 
kinds of puddings. The baskets were decorated with slips of cloth, stained 
with variety of colors, and carried by 24 men, each of whom had a 
pole on his shoulder, at each end of which was a basket. 

I have seldom spoken of Otoo, who was too young to have any 
share in the management of affairs, and with whom we were not per¬ 
mitted to have any intercourse, except speaking to him now and then, 
across the river; at which times, I did not neglect to send the children 
some little presents, so that they always rejoiced to see me. I might 
have been admitted to a nearer acquaintance, if I would have gone 
with my shoulders uncovered, as his parents did, but this I declined. 
The children do not al| live under the same roof, the two sisters eating 
and sleeping in a separate house, though at other times, they are gener¬ 
ally together. 

The island Tethuroa may very properly be compared to some of 
our watering places in England, producing a similar effect upon those 
who visit it. Many, who went there covered with scurf, returned plump and 
lair, and scarce like the same people. This alteration for the better, is 
in a.great measure to be attributed to the discontinuance of the Ava, 
which Tethuroa does not produce: the cocoa-nut trees, likewise, which 
supply them with their only beverage, growing on low sandy keys, and 
having their roots below the level of the sea, may probably have quali¬ 
ties different from the cocoa-nuts of Otaheite; which, with a plenty of 
fish, that at other times they are not accustomed to, must no doubt 
contribute to the amendment described. 

Saturday 14th. I was visited today by a very old man, an uncle 
to Tupia, the person who went from these islands in the Endeavour, 
in the year 1769, and who died at Bativia. He appeared to be near 
70 years old, and was treated with much respect by the natives. He 
made several enquiries concerning his nephew, and requested that when 
I came again, I would bring his hair. At the time that Tinah mentioned 
to me his desire of visiting England, I asked what account I could give 
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to his friends, if he should not live to return; to which he replied, that 
I must cut off his hair, and carry it to them, and they would be per- 
fecdy satisfied. 

On the 16th, I was informed, that a stop was put to the sale of hogs, 
in the district of Tettaha. Teppahoo, the Earee of that district, told me 
they had very few hogs left there, and that it was necessary, for a certain 
time, to prohibit every person from killing or selling, that they might 
have time to breed. I did not think it reasonable to solicit any indul¬ 
gence on this head: my friends at Matavai and Oparre promised to 
supply us, as long as we remained here, though we had considerably 
thinned their stock. After our departure, the same restriction was to 
take place in these districts, and it being delayed on our account, cer¬ 
tainly deserves to be regarded among their acts of friendship towards 
us. 

As it was generally known that we were preparing to sail, a number 
of the natives from other parts of the island were constantly with us, 
and petty thefts were committed, whenever the negligence of our people 
afforded an opportunity: but no attempt of any consequence was made. 

This evening, Mr. Samuel, my clerk, returned from an excursion 
to the mountains, having been two days absent. He described the hills 
to be well clothed with wood, except the tops of the higher mountains, 
which only produced bushes and fern. The birds he saw, were blue 
paroquets and green doves, except one, which he found burrowing in 
the ground,, and brought to me. This bird was about the size of a pigeon, 
and proved to be a white-bellied petterel. of the same kind as those seen 
in high latitudes, which are called sheerwaters. He likewise brought a 
branch of a plant, like the New Zealand teaplant, and which, at Van 
Diemen's Land, we had made use of for brooms. From the hills he saw 
the islands Maitea and Huaheinc, which are situated nearly in opposite 
directions from Otaheite, and are 70 leagues distant from each other. 

For some days past, Tinah had been busied in getting two Partite, 
or mourning-dresses, made, which lie intended as a present to King 
George. Being finished, they were this morning hung up in his house, 
as a public exhibition, and a long prayer made on the occasion; the sub¬ 
stance of which was, that the King of Fngland might for ever remain 
his friend, and not forget him. When he presented the partite for me to 
take on board, he could not refrain from shedding tears. During the short 
remainder of our stay here, there appeared among the natives an evident 
degree of sorrow, that we were so soon to leave them, which they showed 
bv unusual kindness and attention. 
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We began, this afternoon, to remove the plants to the ship. They were 
in excellent order: the roots had appeared through the bottom of the 
pots, and would have shot into the ground, if care had not been taken 
to prevent it. 

The weather was considerably altered for the better, and the trade-wind 
appeared settled. The rainy and bad season of the year may be reckoned 
to begin towards the end of November, and to continue till near the end 
of March. During this time, the winds are variable, and often westerly, 
though we seldom found them to blow strong in that direction. We like¬ 
wise experienced frequent intervals of fine weather; but, during these 
months, so open a road as Matavai bay is not a sate anchoring-place 
for ships that intend remaining any length of time at Otaheite. 

Tuesday the 31st. Today, all the plants were on board, being in 
774 pots, 39 tubs, and 24 boxes. The number of bread-fruit plants 
were 1,015: besides which, we had collected a number of other plants. 
The avee, which is one of the finest-flavored fruits in the world. The 
ayya/i, which is a fruit not so rich, but of a fine flavor and very re¬ 
freshing. The rattah, not much unlike a chestnut, which grows on a large 
tree, in great quantities: they are singly in large pods, from 1 to 2 inches 
broad; and my be eaten raw, or boiled in the same manner as Windsor 
beans, and so dressed, are equally good. The omi-ah, which is a very 
superior kind of plantain. All these I was particularly recommended to 
collect, by my worthy friend, Sir Joseph Banks. I had also taken on 
board some plants of the cttow and matte, with which the natives here 
make a beautiful red color; and a root called peeah, of which they make 
an excellent pudding. 

I now made my last presents to several of my friends, with whom I 
had been most intimate, particularly to Teppahoo. Several people ex¬ 
pressed great desire to go with us to England. Oediddee, who was always 
very much attached to us, said, he considered it as his right, having 
formerly left his native place, to sail with Captain Cook. Scarce any 
man belonging to the ship.was without a tyo, who brought to him pre¬ 
sents, chiefly of provisions for a sea store. 


Friday the 3rd April. Tinah and his wife, with his parents, brothers, 
and sister, dined with me today, and, as I meant to sail early the next 
morning, they all remained on board for the night. The ship was crowded 
the whole day with the natives, and we were loaded with cocoa-nuts, 
plantains, bread-fruit, hogs, and goats. In the evening, there was no 
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dancing or mirth on the beach, such as we had been accustomed to, but 
all was silent. 

At daylight, we unmoored: the stock of the best bower anchor was 
so much eaten by the worms, that it broke in stowing the anchor: the 
small bower had an iron stock; and in these voyages, it is very necessary 
that ships should be provided with iron anchor stocks. At half past six, 
there being no wind, we weighed, and, with our boats and two sweeps, 
towed the ship out of the harbor. Soon after, the sea breeze came, and we 
stood off towards the sea. 

The outlet of Toahroah harbor being narrow, I could permit only a 
few of the natives to be on board: many others, however, attended in 
canoes, till the breeze came, when I was obliged to leave them. We stood 
off and on, almost all the remainder of the day. Tinaii and Iddeah press¬ 
ed me very strongly to anchor in Matavai Bay, and stay one night 
longer; but, as I had already taken leave of most of my friends, 

I thought it better to keep to my intention of sailing. After dinner, I 
ordered the presents which I had reserved for Tinah and his wife, to 
be put in one of the ship's boats, and, as I had promised him firearms, 

I gave him two muskets, a pair of pistols, and a good Stock of ammu¬ 
nition. I then represented to them, the necessity of their going away, that 
the boat might return to the ship before it was dark; on which they took 
a most affectionate leave of me, and went into the boat. One of their 
expressions, at parting, was " Youruh no f Katun tee cvcerah." May 
the Eatua protect you, for ever and ever." 

All the time that we remained at Otaheite, the picture of Captain Cook, 
at the desire of Tinah, was kept on board the ship. On delivering it to 
him, I wrote on the back the time of the ship's arrival and departure, 
with an account of the number of plants on board. 

Tinah had desired that I would salute him, at his departure, with 
the great guns, which I could not comply with, for fear of disturbing 
the plants; but, as a parting token of our regard, we manned ship with 
all hands, and gave him three cheers. At sunset, the boat returned, and 
we made sail, bidding farewell to Otaheite, where for twenty-three weeks 
we had been treated with the utmost affection and regard, and which 
seemed to increase in proportion to our stay. That we were not insensible,- 
to their kindness, the events which followed more than sufficiently proves: 
for to the friendly and endearing behavior ofthese people, may be ascrib¬ 
ed the motives for that event which effected the ruin of an expedition, 
that there was every reason to hope, would have been completed in the 
most fortunate manner. 
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To enter into a description of the island, or its inhabitants, I look 
upon as superflous. From the accounts of former voyages, and the facts 
which I have related, the character of the people will appear in as true 
a light, as by an description in my power to give. The length of time 
that we remained at Othaheite, with the advantage of having been there 
before, gave me opportunities of making, perhaps, a more perfect vocabu¬ 
lary of the language, than has yet appeared; but I have chosen to defer 
it for the present, as there is a probability that 1 may hereafter be better 
qualified for such a task. 

We left Otaheite with only two patients in the venereal list, which shows 
that the disease has not gained ground. The natives say that it is of little 
consequence, and we saw several instances of people that had been in¬ 
fected, who, after absenting themselves for 15 or 20 days, made their 
appearance again, without any visible symptom remaining of the disease. 
Their method of cure I am unacquainted with; but their customary diet, 
and mode of living, must contribute towards it. We saw a great many 
people, however, with scrofulous habits, and bad sores: these they denied 
to be produced from any venereal cause; and our surgeon was of the 
same opinion. 

2 

WE STEERED TOWARDS THE ISLAND HUAHEINE, which 
we got sight of the next morning. At noon we brought to, near the en¬ 
trance of Owharre harbor, it not being my intention to anchor. We 
could see every part of the harbor distinctly, but my attention was par¬ 
ticularly directed to the spot where Omai's house had stood, no part of 
which was now visible. It was near three o'clock before any canoes 
came off to us, for the people on shore imagined that the ship was com¬ 
ing into the harbor. The first that arrived, had three men in it, who 
brought a few cocoa-nuts. I enquired about the chief, or Earec 
Rahie; and one of the fellows, with great gravity, said, he was 
the Earec Rahie and that he had come to desire I would bring the ship 
into the habor. I could not help laughing at his impudence: however, 
I gave him a few nails for his cocoa-nuts, and left us. Immedi¬ 
ately after, a double canoe, in which were ten men, came alongside; 
among them was a young man, who recollected and called me by my 
name. Several other canoes arrived, with hogs, yams, and other provi¬ 
sions, which we purchased. My acquaintance told me that he had lived 
with our friend Oraai. He confirmed the account that has already been 
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given, and informed me, that, of all the animals which had been left 
with Ornai, the mare only remained alive. He said that Omai and him¬ 
self had often rode together; and I oberved, that many of the island¬ 
ers, who came on board, had the representation of a man on horseback 
tattoed on their legs. After the death of Omai, his house was broken 
to pieces and the materials stolen. The firearms were at Ulitea, but 
useless. I enquired alter the seeds and plants, and was informed that 
they were all destroyed, except one tree; but of what kind that was, 
I could not make out from their description. I was much press¬ 
ed to take the ship into the harbor, and Omai's companion 
requested me to let him go to England. When they found that 
I would not stop among them, they seemed jealous of our going to Ulie- 
tea, and it appeared to give them some satisfaction, when I told them 
that I should not go near that island. 

The canoes had left us, and we were making sail, when we discovered 
an Indian in the water, swimming towards the shore, which in all proba¬ 
bility he would not have been able to reach. We took him up, and, luck¬ 
ily, another canoe coming alongside, we put him in her. The people 
of the canoe said that the man was insane; but how he came to be swim¬ 
ming so far from the land, we could not conjecture. At six o'clock we 
made sail, and ran all night to the S W, and S W by S, between the 
islands Huaheine and Ulietea. The next morning, I altered the course, 
steering more to the westward, for the Friendly Islands. 

On the 9th, at nine o'clock in the morning, the weather became squally, 
and a body of thick black clouds collected in the E. Soon alter, a water¬ 
spout was seen at no great distance hrom us, which appeared to great 
advantage from the darkness of the clouds behind it. As nearly as I 
could judge, it was about two feet diameter at the upper part, and about 
eight inches at the lower. I had scarce made these remarks, when I 
observed that it was advancing rapidly towards the ship. We immediately 
altered our course, and took in all the sails, except the fore-sail; soon 
after which, it passed within ten yards of our stern, making a rustling 
noise, but without our feeling the least effect from its being so near us. 
The rate at which it travelled, I judged to be about ten miles per hour, 
going towards the W in the direction of the wind. In a quarter of an 
hour after passing us, it dispersed. I never was so near a water-spout 
before: the connexion between the column, which was higher than our 
mast-heads, and the water below, was not otherwise visible, than by the 
sea being disturbed in a circular space of about six yards in diameter. 
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the centre of which, front the whirling of the water round it, formed 
a hollow; and from the outer parts of the circle, the water was thrown 
up with much force, in a spiral direction, and could be traced to the 
height of 15 or 20 feet. At this elevation we lost sight of it, and could 
see nothing of its junction with the column above. It is impossible to say 
what injury we should have suffered, if it had passed directly over us. 
Masts, I imagine, might have been carried away, but I do not appre¬ 
hend it would have endangered the loss of a ship. 

On the 12th, the winds were light and variable all day, with calms. 
At two in the afternoon, we were within 3 miles of the southermost key, 
and could see a number of people within the reefs. Shortly after, a canoe, 
in which were four men, paddled off to us, and came alongside, without 
showing any signs of apprehensions or surprise. I gave them a few 
beads, and they came into the ship. One man, who seemed to have 
an ascendancy over the others, looked about the ship with some appear¬ 
ance of curiosity, but none of them would venture to go below. They 
asked for some boiled fresh pork, which they saw in a bowl, belonging 
to one of the seamen, and it was given them to eat, with boiled plantains. 
Being told that I was. the Earce or chief of the ship, the principal person 
came and joined noses with me, and presented to me a large mother 
of pearl shell, which hung with plaited hair round his neck; this he 
fastened round my neck, with signs of great satisfaction. 

They spoke the same language as atOtaheite, with very little variation, 
as far as I could judge. In a small vocabulary, that I made whilst 
conversing with these men, only four words out of twenty-four differed 
from the Otaheite. The name of the large island, they told me, was Wy- 
tootackee, and the Earce was called I.omakkayah. They said that there 
were no hogs, dogs, or goats upon the island, nor had they yams, or 
tarro; but that plantains, cocoa-nuts, fowls, bread-fruit, and avees, were 
there in great abundance. Notwithstanding they said that no hogs were 
on the island, it was evident they had seen such animals; for they called 
them by the same name as is given to them at Otaheite, which made me 
suspect that they were deceiving me. However, I ordered a young boar 
and sow to be put into their canoe, with some yams and tarro, as we 
could afford to part with some of these articles. I also gave to each 
of them a knife, a small adze, some nails, beads, and a looking-glass. 
The latter they examined with great curiosity; but with the iron-work 
they appeared to be acquainted; calling it uourec, which is the common 
name for iron among the islands where it is known. 

As they were preparing to leave us, the chief of the canoe took pos- 
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session of everything that I had given to the others. One of them showed 
some signs of dissatisfaction; but, after a little altercation, they joined 
noses, and were reconciled. I now thought they were going to leave 
the ship; but only two of them went into the canoe, the other two pur¬ 
posing to stay all night with us, and to have the canoe return for them 
in the morning. I would have treated their confidence with the regard 
it merited, but it was impossible to say how far the ship might be driven 
from the island in the night. This I explained to them, and they reluct¬ 
antly consented to leave us. They were very solicitous that somebody 
from the ship should go on shore with them; and just before they quitted 
us, they gave me a wooden spear, which was the only thing, the paddles 
excepted, they had brought with them in the canoe. It was a common 
long staff, pointed with the ton wood. 

In the night, a breeze sprung up from the S, and we continued our 
course to the westward. 

On the 18th, at sunset, we saw Savage Island; and in the night, passed 
by to the southward of it. 

At eleven o'clock in the forenoon of the 21st, we saw the island Caow, 
from the mast-head, bearing N W by W 3/4 W. This island is a high 
mountain, with a sharp-pointed top, and is the northwesternmost of all 
the Friendly Islands. At noon we saw it very distinctly from the deck, 
it being then 19 leagues distant from us. 

The wind being to the southward, we could not fetch Annomooka, at 
which island I intended to stop, before the evening of the 23rd, when 
we anchored in the road, in 23 fathoms; the extremes of Annamooka 
bearing E by N and S by E, our distance from the shore being half 
a league. In the middle of the day, a canoe had come off to us from the 
island Mango, in which was a chief, named Latoomy-lange, who dined 
with me. Immediately on our anchoring, several canoes came alongside, 
with yams and cocoa-nuts, but none of the natives offered to come 
on board, without first asking permission. As yet, I had seen no person 
with whom I could recollect to have been formerly acquainted. I made 
enquiries after some of our old friends, particularly the chiefs, but I 
found myself not sufficiently master of the language to obtain the in¬ 
formation I wanted. 

Friday the 24th. Our station being inconvenient for watering, at day¬ 
light we weighed, and worked more to the eastward, where we anchored 
in 21 fathoms; the extremes of Annomooka bearing N 85° E, and S 
33° W; the Sandy bay S 73° E; our distance from the shore, half a 
league. Sounded all round the ship, and found the ground to be a coarse 
coral bottom, but with even soundings. 
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By this time, some large sailing canoes were arrived from different 
islands in the neighborhood of Annamooka; and an old lame man, 
named Tepa, whom J had known in 1777, and immediately recollected, 
came on board. Two other chiefs, whose names were Noocaboo and 
Kunocappo, were with him. Tepa having formerly been accustomed to 
our manner of speaking their language, I found I could converse with 
him tolerably well. He informed me, that l’oulaho, Feenow, and Tubow, 
were alive, and at Tongataboo, and that they would come hither as 
soon as they heard of our arrival, of which he promised to send them 
immediate notice. He said that the cattle which we had left at Tongataboo, 
had all bred, and that the old ones were yet living. He enquired after 
several people who were here with Captain Cook. Being desirous to see 
the ship, I took him and his companions below, and showed them the 
bread-fruit and other plants, at seeing which they were greatly surprised. 
I made each of them a present; and, when they had satisfied their curi¬ 
osity, I invited them to go on shore with me in the ship's boat. 

I took Nelson with me to procure some bread-fruit plants, one of our 
stock being dead, and two or three others a little sickly. When we landed, 
there were about two hundred people on the beach, most of them women 
and childfen. Tepa showed me a large boat-house, which, he told me, we 
might make use of; thinking we should have a party on shore, as our 
ships had formerly. I went with him in search of water, but could find 
no better place than where Captain Cook had watered, which is a quarter 
of a mile inland from the east and of the beach. I next walked to the 
west point of the bay, where some plants and seeds had been sown by 
Captain Cook; and had the satisfaction to see, in a plantation close by, 
about twenty fine pine-apple plants, but no fruit, this not being the proper 
season. They told me, that they had eaten many of them, that they 
were fine and large, and that at Tongataboo there were great numbers. 

When I returned to the landing-place, I was desired to sit down, and 
a present was brought me, which consisted of some bundles of cocoa-nuts 
only. This fell short of my expectations; however, I appeared satisfied, 
and distributed beads and trinkets to the women and children near me. 

Numerous were the marks of mourning with which these people dis¬ 
figure themselves, such as bloody temples, their heads deprived of most 
of the hair, and, what was worse, almost all of them with the loss of 
some of their fingers. Several fine boys, not above six years old, had lost 
both their little fingers; and some of the men, besides these, had parted 
with the middle finger of the right hand. 

The chiefs went oft with me to dinner, and I found a brisk trade 
carrying on at the ship for yams; some plantains and bread-fruit were 
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likewise brought on board, but no hogs. In the afternoon, more sailing 
canoes arrived, some of which contained not less than ninety passengers. 
We purchased eight hogs, some dogs, fowls, and shaddocks. Yams 
were in great abundance, very fine and large; one yam weighed above 
45 lbs. Among the people that came this afternoon, were two of the name 
of Tubow, which is a family of the first distinction among the Friendly 
Islands; one of them was chief of the island Lefooga; with him and Tepa 
I went on shore to see the wooding place. I found a variety of sizeable 
trees; but the kind which I principally pitched upon, was the Barring- 
tonia, of Foster. I acquainted Tepa with my intention of sending people 
to cut wood, which meeting with his approbation, we parted. 

On the 25th, at daylight, the wooding and watering parties went on 
shore. I had directed them not to cut the kind of tree, 3 * which, when 
Captain Cook wooded here in 1777, blinded, for a time, many of the 
wood-cutters. They had not been an hour on shore, before one man had 
an axe stolen from him, and another in adze. Tepa was applied to, who 
got the axe restored, but the adze was not recovered. In the evening 
we completed wooding. 

Sunday the 26th. In the morning. Nelson went on shore to get a few 
plants; but, no principal chief being among the people, he was insulted, 
and a spade taken from him. A boat's grapnel was likewise stolen from 
the watering party. Tepa recovered the spade for us; but the crowd 
of natives was become so great, by the number of canoes that had ar¬ 
rived from different islands, that it was impossible to do anything, where 
there was such a multitude of people, with out a chief of sufficient authority 
to command the whole. I therefore ordered the watering party to go on 
board, and determined to sail; for I could not discover that any canoe 
had been sent to acquaint the chiefs of Tongataboo of our being here. 
For sometime after the thefts were committed, the chiefs kept away, but 
before noon, they came on board. 

At noon, we unmoored, and at one o'clock, got under sail. The two 
Tubows, Kunocappo, Latoomy-lange, and another chief, were on board, 
and I acquainted them, that, unless the grapnel was returned, they must 
remain in the ship. They were surprised, and not a litde alarmed. Canoes 
were immediately dispatched after the grapnel, which, I was informed, 
could not possibly be brought to the ship before the next day, as those 
who had stolen it, immediately sailed with their prize to another island. 

a Excaemria Agallocha Linn. S/>. PI. called in the Malay language 
Cajit Mata lloota. which signifies, the tree that wounds the eyes. 
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Nevertheless, I detained them till sunset, when their uneasiness and im¬ 
patience increased to such a degree that they began to beat themselves 
about the face and eyes, and some of them cried bitterly. As this distress 
was more than the grapnel was worth, and I had no reason to imagine 
that they were privy to, or in anv manner concerned in, the theft, 1 
could not think of detaining them longer, and called their canoes along¬ 
side. 1 • then told them they were at liberty to go, and made each of 
them a present of a hatchet, a saw, with some knives, gimblets, and 
nails. This unexpected present, and the sudden change in their situation, 
affected them not less with joy than they had before been with appre¬ 
hension. They were unbounded in their acknowledgements; and I have 
little doubt but that we parted better friends than if the affair had never 
happened. 

We stood to the northward all night, with light winds; and on the 
next day, the 27th, at noon, were between the islands Tofoa and Kotoo. 
Latitude observed 19° 18'S. 

Thus far, the voyage had advanced in a course of uninterrupted 
prosperity, and had been attended with many circumstances equally 
pleasing and satisfactory. A very different scene was now to be experi¬ 
enced. A conspiracy had been formed, which was to render all our past 
labor productive only of extreme misery and distress. The means had 
been concerted and prepared with so much secrecy and circumspection, 
that no one circumstance appeared to occasion the smallest suspicion 
of the impending calamity. 


WE KEPT NEAR THE ISLAND KOTOO, all the afternoon, 
in hopes that some canoes would come off to the ship; but in this I was 
disappointed. The wind being northerly, in the evening, we steered to the 
westward, to pass to the south of Tofoa. I gave directions for this course 
to be continued during the night. The master had the first watch; the 
gunner the middle watch; and Mr. Christian the morning watch. This 
was the turn of duty for the night. 

Tuesday die 28th. Just before sun-rising, while 1 was vet asleep. Mr. 
Christian, with the master at arms, gunner's mate, and Thomas Burkitt, 
seaman, came into my cabin, and seizing me. tied my hands with a cord 
behind my back, threatening me with instant death, if I spoke or made 
the least noise: 1, however, called as loud as 1 could, in hopes of assis- 
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tance; but they had already secured the officers who were not of their 
party, by placing sentinels at their doors. There were three men at my 
cabin door, besides the four within; Christian had only a cutlass in his 
hand, the others had muskets and bayonets. I was hauled out of bed, 
and forced on deck in my shirt, suffering great pain from the tightness 
with which they had tied my hands. 1 demanded the reason of such vio¬ 
lence, but received no other answer than abuse, for not holding my 
tongue. The master, the gunner, the surgeon, Mr. Klphinstone, master's 
mate, and Nelson, were kept confined below; and the fore hatchway was 
guarded by sentinels. The boatswain and carpenter, and also the clerk, 
Mr. Samuel, were allowed to come upon deck, where they saw me stand¬ 
ing abaft the mizen-mast, with my hands tied behind my back, under a 
guard, with Christian at their head. The boatswain was ordered to hoist 
the launch out, with a threat, if he did not do it instantly, to take care 
of him self. 

When the boat was out, Mr. Hayward and Mr. Hallet, two of the 
tnidshipmen, and Mr. Samuel, were ordered into it. I demanded what 
their intention was in giving this order, and endeavored to persuade the 
people near me not to persist in such acts of violence; but it was to no 
effect: "Hold your tongue. Sir, or you are dead this instant," was con¬ 
stantly repeated to me. 

The master, by this time, had sent to request that he might come on 
deck, which was permitted; but he was soon ordered back again to his 
cabin. 

I continued my endeavors to turn the tide of affairs, when Christian 
changed the cutlass which he had in his hand for a bayonet that was 
brought to him, and, holding me with a strong grip by the cord that 
tied my hands, he with many oaths threatened to kill me immediately, if 
1 would not be quiet: the villains round me had their pieces cocked and 
bayonets fixed. Particular people were called on to go into the boat, and 
were hurried over the side; whence I concluded that with these people 
I was to be set adrift: I therefore made another effort to bring about 
a change, but with no other effect than to be threatened with having 
my brains blown out. 

The boatswain and seamen, who were to go in the boat, were allowed 
to collect twine, canvas, lines, sails, cordage, an 8 and 20 gallon cask 
of water, and Mr. Samuel got 150 lbs. of bread, with a small quantity 
of rum and wine, also a quadrant and compass; but he was forbidden, 
on pain of death, to touch either map, ephemeris, book of astronomical 
observations, sextant, time-keeper, or any of my surveys or drawings. 
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The mutineers having forced those of the seamen whom they meant 
to get rid of, into the boat, Christian directed a dram to be served to 
each of his own crew. I then unhappily saw that nothing could be done 
to effect the recovery of the ship: there was no one to assist me, and 
every endeavor on my part was answered with threats of death. 

The officers were next called upon desk, and forced over the side 
into the boat, while I was kept apart from every one, abaft the mizen- 
mast; Christian, armed with a bayonet, holding me by the bandage 
that secured my hands. The guard round me had their pieces cocked, 
but on my daring the ungrateful wretches to fire, they uncocked them. 

Isaac Martin, one of the guard over me, I saw. had an inclination 
to assist me, and as he fed me with shaddock, (my lips being quite 
parched) we explained our wishes to each other by our looks; but this 
being observed, Martin was removed from me. He then attempted to 
leave the ship, for which purpose he got into the boat; but with many 
threats they obliged him to return. 

The armorer, Joseph Coleman, and two of the carpenters, M'Intosh 
and Norman, were also kept contrary to their inclination; and they 
begged of me, after 1 was astern in the boat, uf remember that they 
declared they had no hand in the transaction. Michael Byrne, I am 
told, likewise wanted to leave the ship. 

It is of no moment for me to recount my endeavors to bring back 
the offenders to a sense of their duty: all I could do was speaking to 
them in general; but it was to no purpose, for I was kept securely bound, 
and no one except the guard suffered to come near me. 

To Mr. Samuel I am indebted for securing my journals and com¬ 
mission, with some material ship papers. Without these I had nothing 
to certify what I had done, and my honor and character might have been 
suspected, without my possessing a proper document to have defended 
them. All this he did with great resolution, though guarded and strictly 
watched. He attempted to save the time-keeper, and a box with my sur¬ 
veys, drawings, and remarks for fifteen years past, which were mumerous; 
when he was hurried away, with "Damn your eyes, you are well off 
to get what you have." 

It appeared to me, that Christian was some time in doubt whether 
he should keep the carpenter, or his mates; at length he determined on 
the latter, and the carpenter was ordered into the boat. He was per¬ 
mitted, but not without some opposition, to take his tool chest. 

Much altercation took place among the mutinous crew during the 
whole business: some swore "I’ll be damned if he does no! find his 
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way home, if he gets anything with him; (meaning me); and, when 
the carpenter's chest was carrying away, "Damn my eyes, he will have 
a vessel built in a month." While others laughed at the helpless situation 
of the boat, being very deep, and so little room for those who were in 
her. As for Christian, he seemed as if meditating destruction on himself 
and every one else. 

I asked for arms, but they laughed at me, and said I was 
well acquainted with the people among whom I was going, and therefore 
did not want them; four cutlasses, however, were thrown into the boat, 
after we were veered astern. 

The officers and men being in the boat, they only waited for me, of 
which the master at arms informed Christian; who then said—"Come, 
Captain Bligh, your officers and men are now in the boat, and you must 
go with them; if you attempt to make the least resistance you will in¬ 
stantly be put to death": and, without further ceremony, with a tribe of 
armed ruffians about me, I was forced over the side, where they untied 
my hands. Being in the boat, we were veered astern by a rope. A few 
pieces of pork were thrown to us, and some clothes, also the cutlasses 
I have already mentioned; and it was then that the armorer and car¬ 
penters called out to me to remember that they had no hand in the 
transaction. After having undergone a great deal of ridicule, and been 
kept some time to make sport for these unfeeling wretches, we were at 
length cast adrift in the open ocean. 

I had with me in the boat the following persons: 


Names 

Stations 

John Fryer 

Master 

Thomas Ledward 

Acting Surgeon 

David Nelson 

Botanist 

William Peckover 

Gunner 

William Cole 

Boatswain 

William Purcell 

Carpenter 

William Elphinston 

Master's Mate 

Thomas Hayward 

Midshipman 

John Hallet 


John Norton 

Quarter Master 

Peter Llnkletter 


Lawrence Lebogue 

Sailmaker 

John Smith 

Cook 

Thomas Hall 
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George Simpson 

Quarter Master's Mate 

Robert Tinlder 

A boy 

Robert Lamb 

Butcher 

Mr. Samuel 

Clerk 

There remained on board the Bounty, 

Fletcher Christian 

Master's Mate 

Peter Heywood 

Midshipman 

Edward Young 


George Stewart 


Charles Churchill 

Master at Arms 

John Mills 

Gunner's Mate 

James Morrison 

Boatswain's Mate 

Thomas Burkitt 

Able Seaman 

Matthew Quintal 


John Sumner 


John Millward 


William M’Koy 


Henry Hillbrant 


Michael Byrne 


William Musprat 


Alexander Smith 


John Williams 


Thomas Ellison 


Isaac Martin 


Richard Skinner 


Matthew Thompson 


William Brown 

Gardener 

Joseph Coleman 

Armorer 

Charles Norman 

Carpenter's Mate 

Thomas M'lntosh 

Carpenter's Crew 

In all 25 hands, and the most able men of the ship's company. 

Having little or no wind, we rowed pretty fast towards Tofoa, which 

bore N E about ten leagues 

from us. While the ship was in sight she 

steered to the W N W, but I considered this only as a leint; for when we 

were sent away—'Huzza for Otaheite,' was frequently heard among the 
mutineers. 
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Christian, the chief of the mutineers, is of a respectable family in the 
north of England. This was the third voyage he had made with me; and, 
as I found it necessary to keep my ship's company at three watches, I 
had given him an order to take charge of the third, his abilities being 
thoroughly equal to the task; and bv this means the master and gunner 
were not at watch and watch. 

Heywood is also of a respectable family in the north of England, 
and a young man of abilities, as well as Christian. These two had been 
objects of my particular regard and attention, and I had taken great 
pains to instruct them, having entertained hopes, that, as professional 
men, they would have become a credit to their country. 

Young was well recommended, and had the look of an able stout 
seaman: he, however, fell short of what his appearance promised. 

Stewart was a young man of creditable parents, in the Orkneys; at 
which place, on the return of the Kcso/itfimi from the South Seas, in 
1780, we received so many civilities, that, on that account only, I should 
gladly have taken him with me; but, independent of his recommendation, 
he was a seaman, and had always borne a good character. 

Notwithstanding the roughness with which I was treated, the remem¬ 
brance of past kindnesses produced some signs of remorse in Christian. 
When they were forcing me out of the ship. I asked hint if this treat¬ 
ment was a proper return for the many instances he hud received of 
my friendshiphe appeared disturbed at my question, and answered 
with much emotion, "That, —Captain (High. — that is the thing;—I am 
in hell — 1 am in hell." 

As soon as I had time to reflect, I felt an inward satisfaction, which 
prevented any depression of my spirits: conscious of my integrity, and 
anxious solicitude for the good of the service in which I had been en¬ 
gaged, I found my mind wonderfully supported, and I began to con¬ 
ceive hopes, notwithstanding so heavy a calamity, that I should one 
day be able to account to my King and country for the misfortune. — A 
few hours before, my situation had been peculiarly flattering. I had a 
ship in the most perfect order, and well stored with every necessary both 
for service and health: by early attention to those particulars I had, as 
much as lay in my power, provided against any accident, in case I could 
not get through Endeavor Straits, as well as against what might,befall 
me in them; add to this, the plants had been successfully preserved in the 
most flourishing state: so that, upon the whole, the voyage was two- 
thirds completed, and the remaining part, to all appearance, in a very 
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promising way; every person on board being in perfect health, to estab¬ 
lish which was ever amongst the principal objects of my attention. 

It will very naturally be asked, what could be the reason for such 
a revolt ? in answer to which I can only conjecture, that the mutineers 
had flattered themselves with the hopes of a more happy life among the 
Otaheiteans, than they could possibly enjoy in England; and this, joined 
to some female connexions, most probably occasioned the whole trans¬ 
action. 

The women at Otaheite are handsome, mild and cheerful in their man¬ 
ners and conversation, possessed of great sensibility, and have sufficient 
delicacy to make them admired and beloved. The chiefs were so much 
attached to our people, that they rather encouraged their stay among 
them than otherwise, and even made them promises of large possessions. 
Under these, and many other attendant circumstances, equally desirable, 
it is now perhaps not so much to be wondered at, though scarcely pos¬ 
sible to have been foreseen, that a set of sailors, most of them void of 
connexions, should be led away; especially when, in addition to such 
powerful inducements, they imagined it in their power to fix themselves 
in the midst of plenty, on one of the finest islands in the world, where 
they need not labor, and where the allurements of dissipation are beyond 
anything that can be conceived. The utmost, however, that any command¬ 
er could have supposed to have happened is, that some of the people 
would have been tempted to desert. Hut if it should be asserted, that 
a commander is to guard against an act of mutiny and piracy in his 
own ship, more than by the common rules of service, it is as much as 
to say that he must sleep locked up, and when awake, be girded with 
pistols. 

Desertions have happened, more or less, from most of the ships that 
have been at the Society Islands; but it has always been in the command¬ 
er's power to make the chiefs return their people: the knowledge, therefore, 
that it was unsafe to desert, perhaps, first led mine to consider with what 
ease so small a ship might be surprised, and that so favorable an op¬ 
portunity would never offer to them again. 

The secrecy of this mutiny is beyond all conception. Thirteen of the 
party, who were with me, had always lived forward among the seamen; 
yet neither they, nor the messmates of Christian, Stewart, llevwood, and 
Young, had ever observed any circumstance that made them in the 
least suspect what was going on. To such a close-planned act of villainy, 
my mind being entirely free from any suspicion, it is not wonderful that 
I fell a sacrifice. Perhaps, if there had been marines on board, a sentinel 
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at iny cabin-door might have prevented it: tor I slept with the door 
always open, that the officer of watch might have access to me on all 
occasions, the possibility of such a conspiracy being ever the farthest 
from my thoughts. Had their mutiny been occasioned by any grievances, 
either real or imaginary, 1 must have discovered symptoms of their 
discontent, which would have put me on mv guard: but the case was 
far otherwise. Christian, in particular, I was on the most friendly terms 
with: that very day he was engaged to have dined with me: and the 
preceding night, he excused himself from supping with me, on pretence 
of being unwell; for which I felt concerned, having no suspicions of his 
integrity and honor. 

STALEY FLEMING’S 
HALLUCINATION 

by AMBROSE BIERCE 

TIME: Lost Century 
PLACE: An American Town 

Mighty is the power of suggestion. 

Of two men who were talking one was a physician. "I sent for you. 
Doctor," said the other, "but I don't think you can do me any good. 
Maybe you can recommend a specialist in psychopathy I fancy I'm 
a bit loony." 

"You look all right," said the physician said. 

"You shall judge — I have hallucinations. 1 wake every night and see 
in my room, intently watching me, a big black Newfoundland dog with 
a white forefoot." 

"You say you wake; are you sure about that ’ 'Hallucinations' are 
sometimes only dreams." 
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Staley Fleming's Hallucination 

"Oh, I wake, all right. Sometimes 1 lie still a long time, looking at the 
dog as earnestly as the dog looks at me — 1 always leave the light going. 
When I can't endure it any longer I sit up in bed — and nothing is there!" 

" 'M, 'm — what is the beast's expression 

"It seems to me sinister. Of course I know that, except in art, an 
animal's lace in repose has always the same expression. But this is not 
a real animal. Newfoundland dogs are pretty mild looking, you know; 
what's the matter with this one;’" 

"Really, my diagnosis would have no value: I am not going to treat 
the dog." 

The physician laughed at his own pleasantry, but narrowly watched 
his patient from the corner of his eye. Presently he said: "Fleming, your 
description of the beast fits the dog of the late Atwell Barton." 

Fleming half-rose from his chair, sat again and made a visible attempt 
at indifference. "I remember Barton." he said; "I believe he was—it 
was reported that—wasn't there something suspicious in his death .’" 

booking squarely now into the eyes of his patient, the physician said. 
" Three years ago the body of your old enemy, Atwell Barton, was found 
in the woods near his house and yours. lie had been stabbed to death. 
There have been no arrests; there was no clue. Some of us had theories. 

I had one. Have you ?" 

"I ’.’ Why, bless your soul, what could I know about it ? You remember 
that I left for Europe almost immediately afterward—a considerable 
time afterward. In the few weeks since my return you could not expect 
me to construct a 'theory.' In fact, I have not given the matter a thought. 
What about his dog ?" 

"It was first to find the body. It died of starvation on his grave." 

We do not know the inexorable law underlying coincidences. Staley 
Fleming did not, or he would perhaps not have sprung to his feet as the 
night wind brought in through the open window the long wailing howl 
of a distant dog. He strode several times across the room in the stead¬ 
fast gaze of the physician; then, abruptly confronting him, almost shouted: 
"What has all this to do with my trouble. Dr. H alderman? You forget 
why you were sent for." 

Rising, the physician laid his hand upon his patient's arm and said, 
gently: "Pardon me. I cannot diagnose your disorder ofl'-hand — tomor¬ 
row, perhaps. Please go to bed, leaving your door unlocked; I will 
pass the night here with your books. Can you call me without rising:’" 
(turn to page 118) 
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TIME: When the Stagecoaches were prey for Outlaws 
PLACE: The Old West 
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Henry came out of the 
canyon, arms and legs 
waving, and bounced 
against the log. 


The unknown bandits always left their signature at each rob¬ 
bery-two deuces. And Henry Harrison Conroy, ex-vaudeville 
actor become peace-loving sheriff, decide that the only way 
he could prove a friend innocent was to frame himself. 


HENRY HARRISON CONROY SIGHED EXPANSIVELY, leaned 
back in an old rocker, and made a futile effort to put his boot-dad feet 
on the porch railing. Failing in this, he looked thoughtfully at Oscar 
Johnson, sprawling on the steps, his huge shoulders braced against 
a post. 

Henry was middle-aged, very rotund, and only five feet six inches 
in height. In fact, Henry was so rotund that he had difficulty in crossing 
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his legs, much less putting them up on the railing. Until less than a year 
ago, Henry Harrison Conroy's moon-like face and huge red, putty-like 
nose was known wherever high-class vaudeville was played. 

Born in a dressing room, a trouper all his life, and at the end of 
his string as an attraction, when vaudeville waned he inherited the ) 
Bar C cattle ranch in Wild Horse Valley, Arizona. With only a stage 
concept of the West, he accepted the inheritance; and stepped into a world 
of which he knew not a thing. 

Wild Horse Valley laughed with and at Henry, and elected him sher¬ 
iff. Not to be outdone by the voters, Henry appointed Judge Van Treece 
as deputy. Judge was pasty sixty, very tall and gaunt, with pouchy eyes 
and a long nose. Too frequent libations had made a derelict out of a 
once brilliant lawyer, but he still retained his dignity. 

Oscar Johnson, whom Judge labeled the Vitrified Viking, was a giant 
Swede, with a queer sense of humor. He had faded blond hair, a button¬ 
like nose and small, innocent-looking blue eyes. 

The porch of thej Bar C ranch-house was crudely decorated with red 
and white streamers, juniper branches and a few badly lopsided Chinese 
lanterns. 

A glimpse through the front doorway disclosed the fact that the main 
room was also decorated. 

"I take it," remarked Henry, "that the decorations are finished." 

"Yah, su-ure," nodded Oscar. "Das a ha'al of a yob, Hanry. Oil 
my fingers are hammered flat. Yudge vars no halp. Ay yust as soon 
have a yack-ass around." 

Henry squinted sideways at the Chinese lanterns, closed his eyes 
and shuddered slightly before opening them again. 

"I have always contended that decorating is an art in itself," he said 
quietly. "As in other things, I believe a man should confine himself to 
his own trade. Have you a knack for any certain thing, Oscar? I mean, 
outside of wrecking buckboards, getting into fights—and—and drinking 
fermented prune juice." 

"Yah, su-ure," replied Oscar. 

"What is it, if I may ask ?" 

"Decorating a hoose for de vedding," replied Oscar blandly. 

"Yes, I suppose that is true,” sighed Henry. "For instance, it is a 
new idea in hanging those lanterns upside down. Naturally, the candles 
will burn better — faster. But I don't suppose it will make a particle 
of difference, because some of those wild cow-waddies will shoot them 
out long before they set anything on fire." 
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"Ay vars yust thinking," observed Oscar. "You are going to marry 
Mrs. Horper, and Danny Regan is going to marry Leila Horper tomor¬ 
row night. Ay vars yust vishing." 

"I can believe the 'wishing' statement," said Henry. "What were you 
wishing about, Oscar ?" 

"Ay vars vishing it vars a t'ree-handed game. If das Yosephine Swen- 
sen vould only — " Oscar shook his head hopelessly. 

"Why not?" queried Henry. "The decorations are all in place and 
the minister is engaged. I would really like something to relieve the 
solemnity of the occasion. I really believe you and Josephine would 
steal the show, Oscar. Why not ask her to marry you tomorrow night?" 

Oscar sighed and shook his head. "She say Ay am yust a bog-headed 
Svede, oil muscle and no brains. She vouldn't come." 

"You love her, don't you ?" 

"Yah, su-ure. Ay lofe her." 

"Then be a cave-man. Crab her by the hair and toss her over your 
shoulder and — " 

"Ay don't vant to wrassle mit her. Anyvay, she hits too damn hord." 

"Something to that, I suppose." 

Josephine Swensen, Oscar's Light o' Love, was a huge, raw-boned 
maid, who worked at the Tonto Hotel. Their courtship had been one 
of hard knocks, in which Oscar received most of them. 

Henry glanced toward the main gate of the ranch, where Judge Van 
Treece was riding through. Judge hated horseback riding and ignored 
stirrups most of the time. He rode straight up to the porch, where he 
dismounted carefully and painfully. He was taking care of the office, 
while Henry made preparations for the coming double wedding. 

"If your facial expression is any criterion, my dear Judge," observed 
Henry, "we are due for a calamity. Or is it an urgent need for bicar¬ 
bonate of soda ?" 

With an exaggerated flourish of his right hand, Judge reached into 
a vest pocket and drew out two rather soiled playing cards which he 
carefully placed on the railing before Henry. They were the deuce of 
clubs and the deuce of spades. Henry looked closely at them, leaned 
back in his chair and made another futile effort to elevate his booted 
feet. Henry sighed and folded his hands. 

"Again ?" he said quietly. 

"Last evening at Scorpion Bend, sir," replied Judge gravely. "It 
happened thusly, I believe. The Scorpion Saloon, Gambling Palace and 
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Honka-tonk had a profitable run. I believe I said it happened last even¬ 
ing. My error; it was three o’clock this morning. 

"The pomaded gentleman known as Silk McAllister, who guides 
the destinies of said place of iniquity, not trusting anyone, took the 
proceeds, intending to keep them in his room. On his way up the stairs, 
in the semi-dark, something descended upon his head. When he awoke, 
of course the money was gone." 

"He probably was robbed," said Henry. 

"Since money has no legs," nodded Judge gravely, "we would con¬ 
clude that it had some assistance. Mr. McAllister was discovered by a 
swamper, who gave the alarm. Inside Mr. McAllister's collar, in dose 
proximity to his left ear, were those two cards." 

"The Two Deuces," sighed Henry. "I believe that is their third job 
in two months. Who brought the story and the cards ?" 

"Doc White, the stage driver. He informed me that Scorpion Bend 
demands action from you. They are a bit wrought up, sir." 

"Naturally. We all deplore crime, my dear judge. I suppose that the 
Scorpion Saloon, etc., etc., are the most wrought. I can see it as a double 
robbery. They robbed the players, and the Two Deuces robbed them. 
However, we must do something. Oscar, what would you suggest:’ 
Is there any way in which our office might discover the identity of the 
Two Deuces ?" 

"Yah, su-ure," replied Oscar blandly. "Yust find out who has deck 
of cards mit only two deuces." 

"There you are!" exdaimed Henry. "Simple deduction. Judge. In 
fact, like Sherlock Holmes, I might say, 'Elementary, Doctor, 
elementary.'" 

"Henry," said Judge gravely, "there are times when I doubt your 
complete sanity. Before you fell in love with Laura Harper you did 
have lucid moments. Yes, I believe you did. But now you are a mere 
star-gazer, a moon-looker, a 'bird-listener; unfit for the mental strain 
of combating crime. 

"You—you could almost condone this robbery, because you do not 
believe the games are square. It is not for us to judge. A crime has been 
committed, two dangerous opponents of law and order are abroad in 
the land, laughing at the law, flaunting their damnable deuces in our 
faces." 

"I like that word 'flaunting,' Judge. It has a devil-may-care swing 
to it. Of course, one must be careful how it is used. For instance, you 

could hardly say that a man flaunted a shotgun in your face. I believe 
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it would physically impossible to flaunt a shotgun. But two deuces — 
certainly. One might even flaunt a whole deck, being careful not to scatter 
them." 

"I give up," sighed Judge. "Where is Danny ?" 

"Danny Regan," replied Henry, "is down at his litde ranch. With 
the instinct of a male bird, he has gone down there to build a little 
nest for the honeymoon. In other words, Danny decided that he would 
make repairs, clean up the place, and spend his honeymoon down there. 

I believe he is right. Judge. It is his ranch, his bride—and his own 
damn business." 

Judge looked sharply at Henry. "Lucid again, eh?" he observed. 
"Perhaps I had better tell you about that robbery at three o'clock this 
morning at Scorpion Bend. It happened thusly — " 

"One of us must be crazy," interrupted Henry. "Which would you 
say, Oscar ?" 

"Ay am not a yudge of such t'ings," replied Oscar, "but Ay have 
my own opinion of both of you." 

"If I might venture an opinion," said Judge, "I believe we could all 
do justice to a little of Frijole Bill's prune fermentations— if he has any 
on hand." 

"Yah—su-ure," agreed Oscar heartily. "Ay have got gallon hid avay. 
Free-holey made it a veek ago." 

"Old stuff, eh?" queried Henry eagerly. 

"Yah— su-ure. Ay don't like it too new, Hanry." 

II 

DANNY REGAN WAS WIDE AWAKE. In fact, he had only 
been knocked out for a short time and had awakened to find himself 
in a bed, undressed, bound hand and foot, and blindfolded. It seemed 
a ridiculous condition to the young cowboy, because, as far as he could 
determine, there was no earthly reason for such a thing. 

Danny had spent the day at his own little ranch, south of Tonto City, 
cleaning and repairing the place. Despite the fact that he was foreman 
at the J Bar C, Danny did not neglect his own little ranch; and now he 
was preparing it as a honeymoon haven for his bride-to-be. 

He had worked until after dark, and had just stepped from the kitchen 
doorway to toss away a panful of water, when someone hit him on the 
head. He reasoned that his unconsciousness was of short duration, be¬ 
cause of the fact that someone was working on his bonds when he awoke. 
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There was a slight ache in his head, but nothing to indicate that he 
had been badly injured. If it were a joke, Danny decided that somebody's 
sense of humor was badly warped. It seemed hours that he had worked 
at the bonds, but to no avail. They had been put there to stay. The 
blindfold, too, had been well applied and was not to be slipped off. 

Finally he heard someone enter the room. Apparently they were mak¬ 
ing no attempt at stealth. A husky voice said: "You stay there at the 
door." 

"All right," replied another voice, pitched in a rather high key. Danny 
wondered if it was a woman's voice. 

He felt the blanket thrown back. A moment later there was a sharp 
tug at his feet, as the rope was cut. He was quickly turned on his face, 
and his wrists cut apart. Then he heard the man step swiftly across the 
room and the door slammed sharply. 

He turned over as quickly as possible, reached up and took away the 
blindfold. The room was in darkness, but a hasty glance at the starlit 
windows showed that he was in his own bedroom. He got up stiffly, 
found a match, and lighted the lamp. The hot chimney indicated that 
the man had worked by lamplight, but had extinguished the lamp before 
leaving the room. 

Hanging on the back of a chair were Danny's clothes, his high-heel 
boots beside the bed. Hanging on a nail were his chaps, belt and hol- 
stered gun. He searched his overall pockets, and discovered that his 
money, seven dollars in silver, was intact. His white Stetson, with the 
silver-studded band, hung on a post of the bed, where he had left it. He 
found his old silver watch in his vest pocket, and the time was nearly 
eleven o'clock. 

"I must have been in bed since about seven,” he mused. "But why 
in the devil did somebody knock me out, put me to bed, all tied up — 
and then cut me loose? They didn't take my money nor my gun. Dog¬ 
gone it, it don't make sense." 

Fully dressed, he examined his sore head. The skin was not broken, 
nor was there any appreciable swelling. He found his horse in the corral, 
his saddle hanging on the fence where he had left it. 

"Brownie," he told his horse, "I have heard of a lot of cock-eyed 
things but this beats 'em all. It may be funny when I know why it was 
done, but it shore don't get a laugh out of me right now. I reckon me 
and you better go home before somethin' else happens." 

Instead of going back through Tonto City, Danny cut across the hills 
to the j Bar C, arriving there about midnight. Neither Oscar nor Frijole 
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Bill Cullison. the cook, were in the bunkhouse; so he went into the ranch- 
house looking for Henry or Judge. He wanted to tell them what had hap¬ 
pened to hint. But the house was empty. 

"I've got me a hunch," smiled Danny. "They started on Frijole's 
prune whisky and have gone to town to finish the celebration. I'll just 
hit the hay, and talk about my troubles in the morning." 

But Danny was not to sleep long. He awoke with the lamplight shin¬ 
ing in his eyes, and sat up in his blankets. There were Henry, Judge, 
Oscar and Frijole, all standing there, looking at him. Danny blinked, 
relaxed and slid back on his pillow. 

"Go to bed, you prune-juice hoot-owls," he said sleepily. 

"Ay yust vill be damned!" choked Oscar, and sat down on a bunk. 

None of the others made any remark. Finally Danny lifted himself 
on one elbow and squinted sleepily at them. "What the devil ails you 
fellers ?” he asked. "What have yuh been drinkin', anyway ?" 

"Danny," said Henry huskily, "where were you tonight?" 

"Huh ? Where was I ? I was down at the ranch and— " 

"Was Nick Borden with you, Danny?" 

"No, Nick wasn't down there. I saw him about noon, but— " 

"What time did you come back here, Danny ?" 

"Midnight. But what the devil is this all about ?" 

"Can you prove you were at your ranch all the time until you came 
back here?" 

"Sa-a-ay ! This is gettin' kinda funny. Prove it ? Why should I prove 
it ? What's wrong, anyway ?" 

"Danny" — Henry's voice shook a little— " theTonto Bank was robbed 
tonight, and George Gray, the cashier, was killed. They—they didn't 
get much money, if any. The shots were heard, and an investigation was 
made. They found Nick Borden near the backdoor of the bank, uncon¬ 
scious from a bullet-scrape across his head and with a small bunch of 
bank money in his pocket. 

"Gray wasn't dead, but he died shortly after he was found. He was 
able to talk—a little. He said there were two men. One of them guarded 
the back door, while the other tried to force him to open the safe. He — 
he said—" Henry licked his lips and drew a deep breath. "He said 
he recognized you by your clothes, Danny." 

Danny blinked foolishly. Recognized by his clothes! Suddenly he 
swung around and got out of bed, his lips tightly shut. Now he knew 
the reasons for what had happened at his ranch-house. 
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"That's what happened," he gritted. "They stole my clothes, robbed the 
bank, and then — " 

"What are you talking about, Danny ?" interrupted Henry. 

"Somebody socked me on the head this evenin'. Oh, it's plain enough 
now. They blindfolded and tied me up in bed, took my clothes—and 
robbed the bank. Then brought the clothes back and turned me loose." 

Judge was looking at Danny, a pained expression on his lean face. 

Henry sighed, dug his pudgy hands deeply in his pockets and leaned 
one shoulder against the bunk-post. 

"What the hell's the matter with you fellers?" demanded Danny. 
"You don't act as though yuh believed me," 

"Where did you get hit, Danny ?" asked Judge. 

"Right here—on my head." 

Danny pointed out the spot but there was no bruise and little, if any, 
swelling. Danny realized that. He closed his jaws tightly. He closed hi's 
jaws tightly, shifting his eyes from Henry to Judge, reading the disbelief 
in their eyes. 

"You fellows don’t believe me—I can see that," he said wearily. "But 
every word of it is true. I've never lied to you." 

"Danny, I believe you," stated Henry." You are not a fool." 

"What do you mean by that statement, sir ?" asked Judge. 

"Take a look at Danny's clothes—and ask a fool question like that. 
Green shirt, covered with pearl buttons, a glaringly white sombrero with 
silver trimmings. Chaps with conchas the size of saucers. Would any 
sane man wear clothes like those to a holdup or robbery ?" 

"But, fool or no tool, what alibi has he?" queried Judge. "You 
couldn't convin.ce any jury with abstract evidence like that." 

"What's the use of arguin' about it?" demanded Danny. "I didn't 
rob a bank, I shore wouldn't take a chance—not the day before my 
weddin'". 

Henry groaned softly, knowing that there was no earthly way to 
avoid arresting Danny. Several men had heard George Gray, the cashier, 
positively identify Danny to prove that he had been held captive and 
robbed of his clothes. 

"A wedding," stated Judge in a sepulchral tone, "is no alibi for a 
robbery and murder." 

"You —you —" Henry glared at Judge malevolently. "You damned 
law addict. You would hang your own grandfather on manufactured 
evidence. Not a word, sir !" 

"I was merely pointing out — " faltered Judge. 
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"Don't point!" snapped Henry. "It is bad form." 

He turned back to Danny, who was dressing. "Are you sure there 
were two men, Danny ?" he asked. 

"Yes, Henry. 1 heard two distinct voices. One was—well, it might 
have been a woman's voice. You know what I mean —kinda nervous 
and high-pitched." 

"A woman, eh?" mused Henry. 

"That might narrow the field," suggested Judge. 

"Narrow it!" snorted Henry. "How would that narrow the field, Mr. 
Narrow-Minded Hlackstone? Previous to this we were looking for two 
men who might be working together. Now we have to include married 
couples and sweethearts. Narrow —the devil! It could be anybody in 
Wild Horse Valley." 

"True," murmured Judge. "George Gray said he did not see the other 
of the two men who had been given an order to guard the back door. 
It could have been a woman." 

"But what about Nick Borden ?" asked Danny. 

"Unconscious," replied Henry. "The bullet tore his scalp rather bad¬ 
ly but not dangerously. In a pocket of his coat they found a sheaf of 
one-dollar bills which had been taken from the bank." 

"Nick Borden wouldn't rob a bank," declared Danny. "I'd bet my 
life on that. Why, Nick even quit gamblingand drinkin', after he married 
Lola. And she’s back East." 

"That is true," sighed Henry. "I sincerely hope that Nick has a good 
alibi, when he regains consciousness. But in the meantime— " 

"I've got to go to jail," finished Danny. 

"You make it easier, Danny," said Henry quietly. "I have no al¬ 
ternative. But it will only be for a short time." 

"I can talk it over with I^ila in the mornin'," said Danny drearily. 
"Let's go." 

Henry and Judge went to Tonto City with Danny, leaving Oscar John¬ 
son and Frijole Bill at the ranch. Frijole was sixty-five years of age, five 
feet three inches tall, and would not weigh over one hundred pounds 
fully dressed. He had a skinny little face, decorated by bushy eyebrows 
and a huge mustache. 

Frijole was a first-class ranch cook, who spent all his extra time in 
brewing and distilling. His piece dc resistance was a prune whisky which 
Judge declared was nothing less than a depth bomb filled with cyanide. 

After the three men departed for Tonto City, Frijole and Oscar sat 
together on a bunk, a duo of dejection. 
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"Das ha'ar is hord luck, Freeholey," declared Oscar. 

"Hard luck!" snorted Frijole. "This here is the squintessence of Jum- 
bileer, I'll tell yuh that. Danny ain't got a Chinaman's chance. They'll 
hang him so high that a buzzard would have to hire a balloon to git 
up there. Hard luck ! Huh !" 

"Ay am de yailer," reminded Oscar. "Ay have de keys to de yail." 

"Uh-hah! You'd turn him loose, eh:' And then they'd hang 
you, yuh cock-eyed Swede. If yuh don't believe me, ask 
Judge." 

"Ay vould prove an alibi." 

"Yuh would, eh ?" 

"Yah, su-ure. Ay vould say Ay forgot to lock the yail." 

"Yeah, that would be great. They'd prob'ly carve that on yore tomb¬ 
stone. Forgettin' to do the right thing ain't no alibi for a Swede. How 
bout a little portion of prune whisky, Oscar ?" 

'"Ay feel de need of a little prune yuice, Free-holey. How vars de last 
batch you made ?" 

"I ain't tested it yet, but I’m bettin' she's good. Bill Shakespeare got 
at the mash right away. His old crop swelled up like a balloon, and 
I seen him headin' for the stable, with his one tail-feather cocked up to¬ 
ward his comb, and — " 

"Ay know oil about it," interrupted Oscar. "Dasdamn rooster yumped 
oil over me, and I kicked him over de fence." 

"He's prob'ly gone huntin' a wildcat," sighed Frijole. "He most alius 
does. I'll git the jug. Mebbe we better take off our boots, before we take 
any; yuh never can tell what it'll do." 

Nick Borden was tall and swarthy, with handsome features. Just now 
his head was swathed in bandages as he sat in the sheriffs office. Borden, 
until he acquired the Smoke Tree mine, had been a professional gambler. 
He invariably dressed in black, from his patent-leather boots to his big 
sombrero. 

Seated near him was Danny Regan, looking decidely miserable. Henry 
sat at his desk, watching John Campbell, the prosecutor, a huge gray¬ 
haired man, who paced the room slowly. 

Finally he turned to Nick Borden. 

"You say you became lonesome last night, and rode to town to get 
some tobacco, Borden ?" 

"That's right, Campbell," nodded Nick Borden. "My wife has—" 

"I understand that," interrupted the lawyer. "You saw no one on the 
street who might have seen you ?" 
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"No, I didn't. I tried my horse across the street from the bank and 
came across the street, going to the store. I happened to glance into the 
bank window as I happened to glance into the bank window as I walked 
past. There was a dim light near the back of the place, and I saw a 
flash of something. It could have been lamplight on a gun-barrel or on 
silver. 

"I can't explain why I did it, but I went down that alley between the 
bank and the hotel. The back door of the bank was open, and just as 
I started to look in I heard a — well, sort of commotion — and something 
struck me a devil of a blow. That's all I can tell you." 

Campbell stopped his pacing and looked keenly at Borden. "You can't 
account for that sheaf of dollar bills, eh ?" 

"Certainly not. I didn't have over a dollar in my pocket." 

"Need money pretty bad, don't you, Borden ?" 

"Trying to put the deadwood on me, eh ?" retorted Borden. 

"It seems to be on both of you, Borden. Danny Regan's story would 
be laughed out of court. What do you think, Henry ?" 

"I think they are telling the truth, John. Either of them can lie too well 
to tell those stories, if thfey were not true." 

"Thank you, Henry," said Borden soberly. 

"Same here," said Danny gloomily. "I'd change mystory if I could. I 
know it sounds crazy — but it's true." 

"Well," sighed Campbell, "the inquest will be held this afternoon. If 
you can think of a better story, it might help a lot. Any jury in Arizona 
would hang both of you. Lock'em up, Henry." 

The prosecutor left the office, closing the door behind him. 

"He didn't believe us," sighed Danny. 

"If I didn't know you as well as I do, I wouldn't believe you either," 
replied Henry. "Any way, it is a hell of a mess. Laura and Leila down 
here, crying their eyes out — wedding plans all shot to perdition — inquest 
coming up — and I haven't had a drink all morning." 

"I wonder what Lola will say," sighed Borden. 

"I sent a telegram out on the stage," stated Henry. "She will probably 
start back for Arizona, Nick." 

"Ruin her vacation, Henry." 

That is true. Perhaps I should have held that telegram until after the 
hanging." 

"You're a cheerful devil," remarked Borden. 

"I know it. Well, you boys might as well go back to the cell. There 
is nothing we can do about it— yet." 
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Danny looked up quickly. "Yet?" he queried. "Henry, have you an 
idea ?" 

"I haven't any more ideas than a black-tailed jack rabbit, except an 
idea that I'm thirsty. Forward, march." 

Henry had several drinks, and went up to John Campbell's office. 
"Well, did they break down and confess?" queried the lawyer. 

"They broke down and cursed," replied Henry soberly. "John, we 
are going to postpone the inquest until tomorrow." 

"Why the delay, Henry ?" 

"I want to send word to Scorpion Bend to have the cashier of the 
bank down here for the inquest; and I also want Doc White, the stage 
driver, here. The Two Deuces robbed the bank and the stage, if you 
remember. Doc White might be an alibi for Danny and Nick. Perhaps 
they would not fit the description of the two men who held him up. 

"I believe the cashier of the Scorpion Bank saw one of the robbers. 
There is a chance that his description might not cover either Danny or 
Nick. Campbell, I'm grasping at every straw to save these two boys 
from coming to trial." 

"Knowing that a conviction would be certain, eh ?" 

"Just between us," replied Henry gravely, "this country needs a good 
rain." 

"I believe you are wasting your time, Henry." 

"I've been doing that for fifty years—and I've got a lot of it left." 

Judge, Oscar and Frijole were in the office. Henry took one dose look 
at them and reared back in righteous indignation. 

"A fine trio, I must say! A disgrace to Tonto Town. My deputy and 
my jailer — drunk." 

"Didja f rgit y'r cook ?" asked Frijole owlishly. 

"You are always drunk, Frijole." 

"I reshent the implication, shir," retorted Judge gravely. "I am not 
drunk. I may be a li'l in-intoshicated — not drunk." 

"Ay am yust as dronk as ha'al," dedared Oscar. "Ay may be a dis¬ 
grace for Oscar Yohnson. Who vants to fight ?" 

"At last, you are an honest man, Oscar," said Henry, "but that does 
not mitigate the offense. Here I am, with two of our best friends in jail, 
facing a murder and robbery charge, an inquest coming up —wedding 
plans blown to bits— and you get drunk." 

Henry's voice choked with emotion and his red nose fairly gleamed. 

"Afer all that, whatcha goin' to do 'bout it?" asked Frijole. 

"Where is that damn jug ?" 
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"Henry, be calm," begged Judge. "Have a little judgment. Don't 
destroy that whole gallon of perfec'ly good prune whisky, I beg of you." 

"Destroy it?" roared Henry. "You blear-eyed disciple ofBlackstone, 
I'm going to drink it!" 


Ill 

HARRY BURKE, THE CASHIER OF THE SCORPION BANK, 
sat in one of Henry's chairs, his hat on his lap, while Henry made three 
distinct attempts to put his booted feet on his desk-top. 

"Is there anything I can do, Mr. Conroy ?" asked Burke. 

"Well," replied Henry dryly, "about the only thing you can do is 
to wish me success, sir. Nature intended for me to bend in the middle, 
I suppose. Just another case of Nature proposes and man disposes. 
But it doesn't matter." 

Henry drew a deep breath and looked critically at Burke. "Can you," 
he asked, "give me any description as to physical proportions of the two 
men who robbed your bank and left those two deuces ?" 

Burke shook his head. "I'm afraid not, Mr. Conroy. The one mao 
seemed of average height and weight." 

"You saw them both ?" 

"No, I only saw one. The other man guarded the back door." 

"You sure there were two men ?" 

"Oh, yes. They exchanged several words with each other." 

Henry rubbed his nose thoughtfully. "You could not identify vOicies, 
of course," he mused aloud. 

"I believe they were trying to disguise their voices. The one who did 
the actual work had a deep, husky voice, while his companion — well, 
he sounded rather feminine." 

Henry looked sharply at Burke. "Might have been a woman, eh?" 

"Yes, I believe it could, Mr. Conroy." 

"Thank you very much, Mr. Burke. It was kind of you to come down 
here. You have heard that we have two men under arrest, I suppose." 

"Yes, I have. I believe I understand the situation, and I 
am very sorry." 

"That is very kind of you." 

Harry Burke left the office, and in a few minutes Judge came in with 
Doc White, the stage driver. White was a man of medium height, sallow, 
with thin, tow-colored hair and pale blue eyes. He had worked for about 
a year at the Scorpion livery stable, before becoming a stage driver. 
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"Hyah, Henry," he greeted the sheriff. "What's on yore mind?" 

"I rarely make confessions," replied Henry dryly. 

White laughed. "You wanted to ask me somethin', Henry ?" 

"Yes, I believe I do, Mr. White. You knew about the arrests ?" 

"Yes, I heard about 'em. Tough luck for them two boys, eh?" 

"Yes, I believe it is. When you were held up by the Two Deuces, 
you had a good chance to see both men, I believe." 

"I sure did." 

"A short man and a tall one, I believe, Mr. White." 

"I never said any such thing," denied White warmly. 

"My mistake," murmured Henry. "There usually is a tall one and 
a short one, I believe." 

"Not in this case, Henry. Both of them fellers was average size." 

"I can see that you are going to be a big help to me,” murmured 
Henry dolefully. "You know Danny and Nick, I believe. How do they 
correspond with the two men you saw ?" 

"Well, I'd hate to say, Henry. Let it go at that. I haven't a thing 
on earth against either of them." 

"Thank you very much, Mr. White. Kind of you. I'm sure." 

"Was that all you wanted, Henry ?" 

"Amount— yes; quality — no." 

White left the office. Judge and Henry sat down together, looking 
helplessly at each other. 

"I have been wondering," said Judge. "Do you suppose that Danny 
and Nick could prove alibis for the times that the other robberies were 
committed ?" 

"I have asked them" sighed Henry. "Neither of them can remember 
where they were on those dates." 

"I don't see why not." 

"I do. Where were you on.June twelfth? Can you prove where you 
were on that date, at ten o'clock in the morning ?" 

"Of course not. I don't remember — " 

"But Danny and Dick should remember, eh ?" 

"I think you had better go up to the millinery shop and see Laura 
and Leila. They are just sitting there, staring at each other. You might 
at least give them something to stare at." 

Mrs. Laura Harper and her daughter Leila owned the little millinery 
shop in Tonto City. The tragic failure of their double-wedding plans 
had left them stunned and heartbroken, in spite of Henry's assurance 
that everything would be all right soon. 
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"I don't want to be stared at like—like a damn freak," declared 
Henry. 

"After looking at you, I don't believe it would help their feelings 
a bit," said Judge soberly. "You look like indigestion makes me feel. 
Henry, I believe I shall be obliged to refrain from imbibing any more 
of Frijole's prune concoctions. Last night I tucked my pants and shoes 
into bed— and slept on the floor." 

"You were disgracefully drunk, sir," declared Henry. "It is all right 
to indulge to a certain extent, but to get in that condition is positively 
vulgar." 

"I accept the rebuke, Henry. It is well-meant, but useless. You had 
no trouble, I presume." 

"None at all. Judge," replied Henry gravely, "except that I never 
found that damn bed at all." 

"I feared that. Is it any wonder that they call our office The Shame 
of Arizona ?" 

"I suppose they are right. Judge," replied Henry huskily. "Two drunk¬ 
en old fools, and a crack-pot Swede, trying to uphold the law and order 
of Wild Horse Valley. A comedian, without a laugh, a lawyer without 
a book, and a Swede without a—a —well, what is he without. Judge?" 

"Anything," sighed Judge, "except a thirst." 

"A complete cast, if there ever was such a thing. Judge, I have a feel¬ 
ing-" 

"So have I, Henry. Just a couple to brush away the cobwebs, before 
the inquest this afternoon. 

It seemed that all of Wild Horse Valley came to that inquest. They 
crowded the court room to suffocation, and many were obliged to stand 
as tar away as the sidewalk. Several men testified to hearing the dying 
bank cashier identify the dothing of Danny Regan, and all testified to 
finding Nick Borden behind the bank, unconsdous from a bullet wound 
on the head, and that he had a package -of money in his pocket. George 
Gray had told them that he had fired at the retreating robber. 

Nick Borden told his unsupported story, as did Danny Regan, but 
both men knew that the jury did not believe them. Mrs. Harper and 
Leila were interested spectators; horrified when the jury advised that 
Danny and Nick be held for trial on a charge of murder and robbery. 

Leila Harper was just past twenty, tall and slender, with dark brown 
hair and big, dark eyes. Mrs. Harper, in her youth, had been a beautiful 
woman; and she was still handsome, in spite of the fact that life had been 
a hard struggle. 
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Henry and Judge sat with them in their apartment back of the millinery 
shop after the inquest. Conversation was nil for a long time. 

"We'll have to hire a good lawyer," said Leila wearily, speaking her 
thoughts aloud. "The best lawyer in the world." 

"And only a week until the next term of court," said Judge. "The 
docket is so small that this case will be called first." 

"Henry," said Mrs. Harper after another long silence, "why don't 
you say something ?" 

"I was just thinking deeply, my dear," he replied quiedy. "If this 
case comes to trial, I do not believe that the best criminal lawyer on earth 
can save them. You noticed the reaction to their stories this afternoon. 
Absolute disbelief. Our only hope is to find the Two Deuces before the 
next term of court." 

"A mighty difficult task, I would say," remarked Judge. 

"Or," added Henry, "we might prove that Danny and Nick are not 
the Two Deuces." 

"I should say that one idea is about as difficult as another, Henry. 
Have you any theories ?" 

Henry rubbed his big red nose violently for several moments. "No," 
he replied slowly, "I haven't. Judge." 

"But we must clear Danny and Nick," said Leila. "I know you can 
do it. Why — why, you've got to do it." 

"Well," replied Henry soberly, "if that is the way you feel about it, 
Leila, I suppose I may as well get to work on the subject. Let us go to 
the office —and ponder, Judge." 

"Wouldn't it be wonderful if you could prove them both guiltless, 
Henry ?" said Mrs. Harper hopeftilly. 

"My dear Mrs. Harper, it would be a miracle," interposed Judge. 

"I think he is even capable of performing a miracle." 

"I nearly did — once," said Henry. 

On the way to the office Judge said: "Just what was the miracle you 
nearly performed, Henry ?" 

"Marrying Laura," replied Henry, soberly. 

He locked the door of the office, drew a chair up close to Judge and 
outlined a plan of action. Judge looked aghast at him. "Have you no 
sense of proportion, Henry ?" 

"Possibly not." 

"I know damn well you haven't. In the first place, it would be a 
violation of the law; and in the second place —look at us." 
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"I realize all that, Judge. But have you ever heard of a man who was 
able to give an accurate description under those circumstances ?" 

"This one would. Henry, you are as crazy as a shepherd. I would 
never be a party to such a hare-brained scheme. It is ridiculous, tell you. 
Think of the disgrace if we were apprehended." 

"Think what it means if they hang Danny and Nick, Judge." 

"Yes, that is true. Sooner than to allow that, I would be a party to 
a jailbreak. Oh, 1 mean it, Henry." 

"And have both men outlawed for life, eh? No, Judge, that is the 
last resort. My scheme stands, even if I have to do it alone." 

"All right," nodded Judge wearily. "My whole being revolts against 
such an outrageous thing. It nauseates me; makes me sick." 

"Try a spoonful of soda in a glass of water," suggested Henry. "It 
will do wonders." 

"The Shame of Arizona," murmured Judge. "They don't know half 
of it. We will make it the disgrace of Wild Horse Valley." 

IV 

ABOUT FIVE MILES NORTH OF TONTO CITY, on the 
way to Scorpion Bend, the road follows along Pinon Canon for several 
miles. It is a narrow grade, barely wide enough for one vehicle, with 
turn-out places at vantage points on the curves. 

At the Tonto City end of the grade is a sharp S curve, and at the 
bend on the lower half of the S is a small, brushy canon. 

It was the morning alter the inquest, and nearly time for the stage 
from Scorpion Bend. Two masked men crouched in the brush of the 
little canou. Their horses were concealed in the brush, out on the mesa. 

As far as garments were concerned, these two masked men were nonde¬ 
script; but anyone in Wild Horse Valley, unless frightened out of their 
wits, would have recognized Judge and Henry behind those crude masks. 

"Th-there is still tut-time to abandon the scheme," faltered Judge. 
"As far as a disguise is concerned, I would recognize you anywhere. 
Your waisdine, Henry, is obvious." 

"Will it be noticed, unless I turn my profile?" asked Henry. 

"It would be noticed even if you turned your back, sir." 

"I should have worn a Mother-Hubbard, I suppose," sighed Henry. 
"But we will go through with it even if the heavens fall, Judge." 

"I almost wish they would." 

"Step trembling. Honesdy, your outline is blurred, Judge. And do 
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not cock that gun. You stay right here, partly concealed in the brush. 
I shall stop the stage, and you keep the driver covered while I gather 
in the empty treasure-box, leave our calling cards, and order the driver 
to proceed." 

"Suppose it isn't empty —that treasure-box ?" 

"There will not be a thin dime in it. Since that robbery- the stage does 
not carry money." 

Henry looked critically at Judge, took the six-shooter from his unre¬ 
sisting hand and removed the cartridges. 

"At least," remarked Henry, "I shall not be shot from behind." 

"I — I hope there will be no shooting." 

"Don't worry about the shooting—just pray there will not be any 
hitting. Listen! I believe I hear the stage! Keep your nerve. Judge—and 
don't forget that soprano voice." 

Henry edged out to the rocky wall, where he peered cautiously. A 
moment later the team and stage came into the upper curve of the S, with 
the four horses running at top speed. The heavy stage skidded peri¬ 
lously near the edge, throwing rocks and gravel into the canon, righted 
itself and came thundering ahead. 

Henry's brain worked with lightning-like speed. If that stage made 
the next curve in safety, there was grave danger of a complete smash-up 
against the wall beside the little canon. With a yelp of warning to Judge 
to save himself, Henry scuttled down the grade, running for his life. 

A quick glance over his shoulder showed the equipage hurtling around 
the curve. Another desperate leap and a glance showed the stage careen¬ 
ing against the rocky wall just past Judge's hiding place. 

Henry realized that he could never reach the mesa ahead of that thund¬ 
ering juggernaut; so he did the only possible thing to save his life. Just 
as the lead horses were nearly upon him, he leaped off the grade, all 
spraddled out, his chubby arms working like flails as he sailed down 
into the brushy depths of Pinon Canon. 

Judge didn't know what it was all about. He saw Henry start to run 
down the grade, and a moment later the stage threw gravel all over 
him. Judge fell backwards in the brush, and when he got to his feet the 
stage was gone, Henry was gone, too. Nothing remained except a wisp 
of dust in the air. 

"My Gawd !" wailed Judge. "Henry is dead." 

He tore off his mask, flung it aside, and walked jerkily along the edge 
of the grade. He felt weak all over. What could he do ? What could he 
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say ? How could he ever explain things ? He was still clutching the empty 
revolver in his bony right hand. 

"Henry Harrison Conroy is dead," he declared aloud, as though 
trying to rehearse his story of the tragedy. "The runaway stage killed 
him on the Pinon Grade. We were starting for Scorpion Bend, and had 
just reached the grade, when — " 

"You may as well forget the rest of the story. Judge," interrupted a 
weak voice from down along the canon wall. 

"My Gaw'd—Henry!" cried Judge. "I —I thought you was dead!" 

"I am still a possible casualty, Judge. The back of my belt is hooked 
around a manzanita snag, and the seat of my pants is resting on a six- 
inch ledge of rock. It might interest you to know that the belt is now 
beneath my armpits, and that I am clinging with both hands to my 
overalls, in order to keep from slipping completely through this damnable 
belt. Also I am looking down on the backs of circling buzzards, and 
unless you get our two lariat ropes, tie them together and lower same 
within reach of me I’m afraid that Arizona is going to lose one-third 
of its shame." 

Judge secured the ropes, tied them together, weighted one end and 
managed to dangle it within reach of Henry, who tied it to his cartridge 
belt. While the rope was strong enough to bear his weight, Henry realized 
for the first time that he could never climb up that half-inch rope. 

"There isn't anything to tie the rope to, Henry," said Judge. 

"That makes it very nice for me," replied Henry. 

"I could try and hoist you up," suggested Judge. 

"Wonderful, Judge! And then we would both go into the canyon." 

"I did not mean to do the hoisting myself, Henry. Wait a moment; 
I believe I have an idea. 

Judge led Henry's horse in close to the edge of the canon, tied the rope 
to the saddle-horn, and Hipped it over the edge of an old log which 
had been built into the edge of the grade. 

"I hope the idea is good!" called Henry. "I don't believe this snag is 
going to last much longer. Whoaup !" 

The snag broke loose, and the rope jerked taut, yanking the horse 
sideways; but Judge grasped the reins, yelled assurance to Henry, and 
led the horse swiftly away. 

Henry came out of the canyon all right, bounced over the log, arms 
and legs waving, and was dragged several ieet along the grade before 
Judge could stop the horse. Judge took the rope off the saddle and came 
back to Henry, who was flat on his back, puffing and panting. His 
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shirt was almost entirely gone, his overalls were ripped and torn, and 
he seemed one mass of scratches and bruises. 

"I — I didn't think I was going to save you. Henry," panted Judge. 

"Personally," replied Henry, struggling to a sitting position and 
shoving the belt away from the immediate vicinity of his Adam's-apple, 
"I don't believe you have, Judge." 

"You are all right, Henry. That was a close squeak." 

"You heard it, too, did you? That was when I struck that log with 
my stomach. I bounced six feet in the air. Well—" 

Henry got painfully to his feet and felt himself over carefully. "No 
bones broke," he announced. 

"Superficial injuries," said Judge. "Nothing to worry about. But what 
about that stage? A runaway, wasn’t it ?" 

"Well." groaned Henry, "I should hate to ride on it if Doc White 
drives like that. I suppose we may as well go home, before somebody 
finds us and asks for an explanation. I'll stay on this side of town, 
while you bring me some clothes and a mile or two of court-plaster. 
You might bring some of Frijole's Lightning Arrester, too." 

"I hope you have decided that our scheme did not work, Henry." 

"Nothing of the kind. Judge; we try again tomorrow." 

"Again tomorrow ? After what happened today ?" 

"Certainly. Tomorrow we will take a pulley and a heavy rope." 

Henry groaned aloud when he climbed into his saddle. Every muscle 
in his body had been strained and bruised. 

"I would have sworn that you had been killed, Henry," said Judge 
as they rode toward the mesa. 

"I know," agreed Henry dryly. "I heard you rehearsing it." 

But instead of going to Tonto City, Judge wisely led the way in a 
wide circle to the J Bar C. Neither Frijole nor Oscar were at the ranch. 
Cleaned and patched-up, with fresh clothes on, Henry relaxed in a big 
chair. 

"And so," remarked Judge, "endeth the comedy." 

"You have a strange idea of humor," groaned Henry. "My stomach 
is one huge purple spot, and my two knees look exactly like a pair 
of large sunburned potatoes. Comedy — indeed !" 

"For general information," said Judge, "you were thrown off a horse 
instead of off a grade." 

"For once in my life— the public be damned !" snorted Henry. 

Judge walked over to the doorway of the ranch-house, as a rider 
galloped in through the main gate. It was Tommy Roper, a stuttering, 
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whisky-loving cow waddie, who did odd jobs around the livery stable 
in Tonto City. 

"Is the sheriff here, J udge ?" he called. 

"Yes, I believe he is. Tommy," replied Judge. "Come in." 

The lanky cowboy bow-legged his way into the house. "Huh-hell 
busted loose this afternoon !" he panted. 

"Yes ?" queried Henry. "Why, I did not know it was tied up." 

"The Tut-two Deuces held up the stage!" 

"No ?" exclaimed Henry and Judge in unison. 

"Shore as huh-hell did. Up on Pinon grades. Gug-got eight th-thou- 
sand dollars." 

"Eight thousand," murmured Henry foolishly. 

"Uh-huh. They st-stopped the stage and mum-made Doc White th- 
throw down the money bub-box. That Juj-Josephine Swenson was in 
the stage, along with a dud-drummer, and they got out to sus-see what 
was goin 1 on. Juj-Josephine throwed a rur-rock at the robbers and hit 
one of em on the huh-head, and he fut-fired his gun, and the bullet 
knocked Doc White's huh-hat off, and he dropped the lul-lines, and 
the dud-damned team ran away!" 

Red-faced and out of breath, Tommy relaxed for a moment. Henry 
and Judge looked at each other. Two large tears slowly trickled down 
Henry's cheeks, unheeded. 

"Was there any description of the two men?" asked Henry hoarsely. 

"A short one and a tut-tall one," replied Tommy quickly. "The tall 
one gug-gave the two deuces to Doc Wh-White, bub-before Josephine 
Sw-Swensen got out and th-throwed the bub-boulder." 

"Then what happened ?" queried Judge gravely. 

"Well, the dud-damned team ran away around the gug-grades, and 
out on the mum-mesa, where Doc White gug-got throwed off in a cuc- 
cactus patch. Then the team tut-tangled up in a mesquite pup-patch a 
mile farther on. 

"The dud-drummer was the first one to tut-town. He said that Juj- 
Josephine chased him most all the way yellin' 'Sus-save me! Sus-save 
me!' He said he was tut-too damn busy tryin' to sus-save himself to 
bub-bother with her." 

By this time Henry was crying softly, the tears coursing down his 
fat cheeks. 

"Yuh don't nun-need to feel sorry for Juj-Josephine," said Tommy. 
"She-she's all right. She says that's the lul-last damn drummer she'll 
ever appeal tut-to for help." 
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"Who could blame her?" queried Henry tearfully. 

"I thought they did not ship money on the stage now," remarked 
Judge. "Eight thousand dollars is a lot of money." 

"Th-that's what I've alius sus-said," agreed Tommy heartily. 

"And still," remarked Henry cheerfully, "in a way, this incident is 
a godsend. Judge. It proves that the Two Deuces are not in jail." 

"Yes, I believe you are right, sir," agreed Judge. "I suppose we better 
go to town." 

Henry got painfully to his feet. Tommy looked him over curiously. 
"Huh-horse throwed yuh ?" he asked. 

"Yes," groaned Henry, reaching for his hat. 

"That's tut-tough." 

The three men rode to town, where Doc White explained about the 
robbery. Apparently Doc had been so busy, clinging to the seat of the 
stage, that he had not seen Henry do his leap-for-life over the edge of 
the canon. 

"It's kinda funny," remarked Doc. "You remember askin' me about 
them two bein' a tall man and a short one, Henry." 

"Yes, I remember mentioning it,” agreed Henry dryly. 

"Well, that's what these two were." 

"I see. Is there any possible chance that one of them could have been 
a woman ?" 

"By golly, yes! One was short and skinny. Might have been 
a woman, at that." 

Henry found Josephine at the hotel, arguing with the cook. "Ay am 
not saying a vord," she told Henry. 

"Afraid of retaliation ?" he queried. 

Josephine looked blankly at him for a moment. "Ay don't know what 
that vord means—but Ay am," she replied, definitely ending the inter¬ 
view. 

The eight thousand dollars had been shipped to the bank for the 
Yellow Warrior mine, which was the largest producer in the district. 
Danny and Nick were jubilant. It proved that the Two Deuces were 
still at their old trade. Henry talked with John Campbell, the prosecutor, 
who admitted there was a possibility that Danny and Nick were not the' 
Two Deuces. 

"Of course," he pointed out," there is nothing to prevent any two 
men from using two deuces. It merely muddles things worse, and does 
not in any way exonerate Danny Regan and Nick Borden." 
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V 

OUT AT THE J BAR C, FRIJOLE BILL sat on the edge 
of a bed in the bunk-house, hunched over, a painful expression on his 
face, while Oscar Johnson slowly poured vinegar from a bottle onto 
a wadded cloth on Frijole's head. 

When it began to run down Frijole's face and neck, he corked the 
bottle, placed it on the table, and picked up a gallon jug. 

"Yuh better lay off that there stuff," warned Frijole. "Couple drinks 
of that and you'll start braggin'." 

"Ay got to have couple drinks," declared Oscar. "Ay am in a ha'al 
of a yam." 

"So'm I," groaned Frijole. "I ain'tnever goin'to listen to no cock-eyed 
Swede again. You'll git me hung before yo're through." 

"It vars a good scheme," declared Oscar. "Ve could proof to de 
vorld that Danny and Nick vars not de Two Deuces." 

"Shore. And go to jail for life," complained Frijole. "My Gawd, that 
Swedish female can throw straight. I'm scared that the whole works is 
in the bottom of Pinon Canon. Gimme more vinegar." 

"Voe is me," wailed Oscar. "Yosephine vould know me." 

"Aw, hell! You had a mask over yore face." 

"Ay know," wailed Oscar. "But Ay vars vearinga ring she gave me." 

Oscar held out a huge ham-like hand for Frijole's inspection. On the 
second finger was a huge, nearly-gold ring, with an enormous .red glass 
setting. 

Frijole reached up, grasped his vinegar-pack in his right hand, and 
flung it violently to the floor. 

"You can do as yuh damn please," he gritted, "but I'm rattlin' my 
hocks for Mexico. Why didn't yuh hang a sigh on yore manly bosom, 
tellin 1 the world who yuh are? Yuh might have put a piece in the paper; 
so we could have had an audience. If all yore brains was nitro-glycerine, 
and exploded, it wouldn't blow yore nose." 

"Ay am not vorrying about my nose," replied Oscar dismally. "If 
Yosephine — " 

"Sh-h-h!" warned Frijole. "Somebody cornin'! Keep yore mouth 
shut, will yuh ?" 

It was Henry and Judge. They stabled their horses and came stiffly 
up to the house, saw Oscar in the bunk-house doorway, and came down 
there. Henry sniffed audibly. 

"Smells like vinegar around here, Oscar," he remarked. 
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"Ay have been soaking Free-holey's head," replied Oscar. "De hurse 
t'rew him off on a rock." 

Frijole poked his head out of the doorway, disclosing a bump the 
size of a hen's egg on the side of his head. Henry and Judge looked 
critically at the swelling, while Frijole, sad-eyed, gazed painfully at them. 

"The horse spooked at a rattler and bogged down with me," ex¬ 
plained Frijole. He squinted critically at Henry. 

"You look kinda bunged up, too," he remarked. 

"I — I fell oft" my horse," replied Henry. He turned to Oscar. 

"You didn’t hear about Josephine, did you ?" he asked. 

"Yosephine?" queried Oscar blankly. Henry looked at Judge, and 
his left eyelid flickered before he turned back to Oscar. 

"I don't believe we should tell him. Judge. It was terrible." 

" Yeeminy gosh!" gasped Oscar. "Did that stage yump — " 

"Whoa!" snapped Frijole. "Git that jug, Oscar; we all need a big 
drink." 

Oscar stumbled into the bunk-house. 

"What is wrong with the Swede ?" asked Judge. 

"Search me," whispered Frijole. "He's been actin' queer all day." 

"Yes, I suppose he has," remarked Henry. 

Oscar spilled much liquor, as his trembling hands poured the four 
pprtions into tin cups. They drank solemnly, after which Henry and 
Judge limped up to the house. They stood at a window and watched 
Oscar saddle a horse and gallop away to Tonto City. 

"The tall one and the short one," murmured Henry. Suddenly he 
jerked around and faced Judge. 

"I can see it all now. Judge. Josephine recognized Oscar. That is 
why she refused to make any comments." 

"They should both be in jail—Oscar and Frijole," declared Judge. 

"The same old judicial atti{ude," sighed Henry. "Judge, I fully believe 
that those two men had the same idea as we had —to prove that the 
Two Deuces were still abroad in the land." 

"But— but— " spluttered Judge. "But they took eight thousand dol¬ 
lars, Henry!" 

"Very true. But only through the grace of God did we fail to get 
it ourselves." 

"True, Henry. I am prone to forget the old adage, 'Let him who is 
without sin cast the first stone.' " 

"I wonder how on earth Doc White failed to recognize Oscar," grinned 
Henry. "I should like to have seen Josephine and that traveling sales- 
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man diving back into the stage, after Josephine threw that rock. What 
a situation !'' 

"What a mess!" corrected Judge dismally. 

"I never had admired that word," said Henry, "but it seems to fit 
this situation better than any other. Four fools with but a single thought. 
Or should I have said, four fools without a single brain. Judge?" 

"Words are inadequate," groaned Judge huskily. "I—I need that 

jug" 

"Don't we all?" sighed Henry. "But not too much, Judge. Remem¬ 
ber, we both have a guilty conscience, and we cannot afford to talk 
too much. Unless I am mistaken in my diagnosis of Oscar Johnson, 
he is more interested in finding out what Josephine might do than in 
feeding and taking care of the prisoners." 

About an hour later, when Henry and Judge came to Tonto City, 
Oscar was coming from the Tonto Hotel, his too-small sombrero sitting 
squarely on the top of his huge head, a vacant stare in his small, blue 
eyes. 

"How is everything, Oscar ?" queried Henry. 

"She's ollright," replied Oscar absendy. "She vasn't hort." 

But Oscar did not stay long. As soon as Henry and Judge sat down 
in the office, Oscar headed for the ranch, where he found Frijole sitting 
on the bunk-house steps, feeding corn to Bill Shakespeare, the biggest 
and most decrepit-looking rooster in all of Arizona. Bill was a confirmed 
alcoholic, due to eating Frijole's prune-whisky mash. 

Oscar sat down with Frijole and sighed dismally. "Didja see Jose¬ 
phine?" asked Frijole anxiously. 

"Yah, su-ure. Ay seen her," admitted the disconsolate Swede. 

" Yuh mean — she recognized yuh behind that mask ?" 

"Yah, su-ure." 

"What lovely weather we're havin'! And her bein' more than half¬ 
way religious, too." 

"She go to church all de time," nodded Oscar. 

"Yea-a-ah, that's fine. Told yuh to go and give yourself up, and 
take yore medicine, eh ?" 

"Yosephine is a good girl," defended Oscar. 

"She didn't recognize me, did she ?" 

"Ay told her." 

"You told her! My Gawd, I'll — Oscar, did you— " 

"Ay promise not to keep secrets from her." 

"Oh, that's wonderful! What a beautiful faith. Because you promised 
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yore girl—you'd send me to jail for life. You seventeen kinds of knot¬ 
headed ignorance, don't yuh realize that she's jist the kind that would 
send us both up for life ? Because she ain't got brains enough to wad 
a shotgun, she'd set there on the witness stand and swear me and you 
behind the bars." 

"Ay am in ha'al of a yam," complained Oscar. 

"Yeah, and you dragged me in with yuh. What's to be done?" 

"Ay guess ve have to do what she says. Free-holey." 

"Huh ! What's she say ?" 

"She say she keep her mouth shut if ve give her half de money." 

Frijole's jaw sagged. "She said she’d —Oscar, are you crazy, or am 
I ?" whispered Frijole hoarsely. 

"Both," replied Oscar soberly. 

"But we can't give her half," wailed Frijole. "We've got to git that 
money back to the owners. We can't keep it. Didn't you explain that 
to her, you ratde-headed hairpin ?" 

"Yah, su'ure. She say de bank will be lucky to get half." 

"I didn't think she was that kind of a girl, Oscar." 

"She is yust a damn highyacker, Free-holey." 

"Yeah, I guess yo're right. Live and learn. If she tells Henry what she 
knows, me and you will be in jail, too." 

"Yah, su-ure." 

"But she won't tell if we give her four thousand dollars, eh ?" 

Oscar nodded slowly. "Well, I reckon there's only one thing to do, 
Oscar," said Frijole. 

"Give her four t'ousand dollar, Frijole?" 

"Hell — no ! We'll take the eight thousand ourselves and head for Mexi¬ 
co. Bring out that jug; this case needs a conference. After that we're goin' 
to Tonto City for supper. I'm danged if I'm goin' to wrangle any food 
here tonight." 

They were fairly well organized when they went to town. Henry and 
Judge had supper with Mrs. Harper and Leila. Oscar and Frijole were 
in no mood for sociability. They had a few drinks and wandered around 
town. Neither of them wanted to go to Mexico. They didn't want that 
eight thousand dollars either. 

"You t'ink Ay should talk with Yosephine some more, Free-holey?" 
asked Oscar. 

"You've talked with Josephine too damn much already," snarled the 
little cook. 

"Ay might ask her to take two t'ousand dollar. Free-holey." 
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"Not a damn dime! Keep away from her, the daw-gone hijacker!" 

Oscar slept at the jail, and Frijole went back to the ranch with Henry 
and Judge. It was late when they arrived, but Frijole went into the house 
with them and they sat down in the main room. 

Henry and Judge looked narrowly at Frijole, who drew his gun and 
placed it in his lap. 

"I've got a little talk for you fellers," stated Frijole calmly. "And after 
I git it all said, I hope yuh don't act foolish." 

"That would establish a precedent," replied Henry soberly. "We are 
accustomed to act foolish, Frijole; but go ahead." 

"All right. Now don't stop me to ask damn fool questions. Today me 
and Oscar Johnson held up that stage and took eight thousand dollars. 
We wasn't after the money. All we wanted to do was to show that the 
Two Deuces wasn't Danny and Nick. 

"Josephine Swensen recognized Oscar, and she hit me with a rock. I 
didn't git dumped off no horse, like I said. Anyway, we wasn't goin' to 
keep that money, but we brought it here and cached it. Like I said, Jose¬ 
phine recognized Oscar, and she told him she would keep her mouth 
shut if we'd give her four thousand dollars. 

"I'm headin' for Mexico; Oscar can do as he pleases. But I'm handin' 
the money over to you fellers. You can say yuh found it, or anythin' 
yuh want to say, jist so the bank gits it bade. That's my story, gents." 

Henry and Judge sat there, shooting occasional glances at each other. 

"It sounds like a fairy tale, Frijole," said Henry, "but I am forced 
to believe you." 

"To me it is incredible," dedared Judge. "Frijole, I never thought you 
would sink to the level of a highwayman. And to think that the estimable 
Josephine would lower herself to —well, plain hijacking. My faith in 
human nature has been ruined." 

"One never knows, does one ?" queried Henry brightly. "You say you 
have the money hidden, Frijole ?" 

"I shore have. C'mon, we'll git it." 

Frijole led the way to the bunkhouse, where he lighted a lamp. 

"Mebbe this ain't the best place on earth t'hide a fortune, 
but I figgered it would do for one night," he told them. 

He flung back the blankets on his bunk and lifted up the straw-tick. 
On top of the slats was a section of old canvas. Frijole stared at the 
canvas, booked sharply at the bottom of the tick and jerked back. 

"My Gawd! It's gone!" he blurted. "Why —why, where—who—" 

"Nonsense !" snorted Judge. "If you put it there— " 
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"I put it there!" yelped Frijole. "I tell yuh, I put it there!" 

"Perhaps Oscar moved it," suggested Henry mildly. 

"He never had no chance. I've been with him every damn minute, 
until we left him in town. Oscar never touched it, I tell yuh." 

"Did you count it P" asked Henry. 

"Of course we didn't count it. It was all in bundles. We never opened 
one of 'em. We didn't know how much it was until you told us. But 
where in the devil is that money ?' 

Henry smiled thoughtfully. "I wouldn't go to Mexico if I were you," 
he told Frijole. "As far as Josephine is concerned, she will not do any¬ 
thing as long as there is a chance to get that money. At least, let us 
wait a few days." 

"All right," replied Frijole, "I'll do it. But I'm goin’ to keep a horse 
all saddled —and it ain't far to the Border." 

Henry went to Scorpion Bend next day. Not feeling equal to riding 
horseback, he dimbed up on the stage with Doc White. 

"Investigatin’ the robbery?” queried Doc. as they drove away from 
Tonto City. 

"Just between us. Doc," replied Henry, "I must keep up an appear¬ 
ance of making an investigation. I want you to point out the exact spot 
where the hold-up occurred. Not that it will be of any use, but I believe 
it is customary." 

"Sure," nodded the driver. "I believe I can even find the rock that 
Josephine Swenson threw — if it'll do you any good." 

Doc" White stopped the stage at the spot, and described the holdup 
in detail, while Henry listened gravely and attentively. After which Doc 
kicked off the brake, and they went on. 

"You was as actor before you came here, wasn't you ?" queried Doc. 

"Quite correct," agreed Henry soberly. "In me, my dear sir, you see 
the foremost actor of the age—retired. If I may so, no other actor of 
the speaking stage was ever as well and favorably known as Henry 
Harrison Conroy." 

"Is that a tact ?" gasped Doc. 

"My boy," lied Henry grandly, "I have been commanded by a king." 

"Can you imagine that?" 

"It is well known," declared Henry. "For years I was a headliner 
with the Belasco and Conroy Circuit. My name blazed in lights. In tact, 
I was half-owner with Belasco, drawing a measly stipend of fifty thousand 
dollars a year. Can you imagine that?" 
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"No, I can't," admitted Doc. 

"It is theatrical history. Why, I was the next-to-closing act in every 
theater I ever played; and I've played every theater from Bangor, Maine, 
to — to Madagascar." 

"Where is that ?" asked Doc curiously. 

"Madagascar? Why —why, it is away out there —not so much of a 
place, of course. My remark was really a figure of speech." As a matter 
of fact, Henry was a trifle vague as to the location of Madagascar him¬ 
self. 

"Fifty thousand dollars is a pretty good salary," said Doc. 

"That was not a figure of speech," declared Henry. "Of course, my 
main income was from the business. We made millions." 

"How didja happen to come out here ?" asked Doc. 

"Ill health," replied Henry quickly. "The air of Arizona has done 
wonders for me. Great country — Arizona." 

"Do you still own half the business, Henry ?" 

"I own all of it. But I closed it all down, because I couldn't find an 
honest man to handle it while I came here. " 

"Threw a lot of people out of work, didn't it, Henry ?" 

"About ten thousand, I suppose." 

That ended the conversation, as far as Henry's past was concerned. 
At Scorpion Bend Henry visited the bank from which the money had been 
shipped, after which he visited around the town. Late in the afternoon 
he met Tommy Roper, the stuttering cowboy from the Tonto City livery 
stable. Tommy explained that he was up there to take a new buggy 
back to Tonto. He was just a trifle intoxicated. 

"I was tut-talkin' with Doc Wh-White over in the Nun-New York 
Saloon," informed Tommy. "I th-thought you'd like to know wh-what 
he sus-said about you." 

"Personal opinions are always interesting," replied Henry. 

"Huh?" queried Tommy. 

"I meant that I would like to hear what he said, Tommy." 

"Uh-huh. Well, he sus-said you was the bub-biggest liar he ever 
sus-seen." 

"My goodness. Tommy! That is interesting. Proceed." 

"Huh?" 

"Go ahead. What else did he say about me ?" 

"Well, huh-he said you nun-never got ful-fifty thousand dollars a year, 
and he sus-said that the outfit you worked for never ex-exis —exis— never 
was." 
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Henry rubbed his nose thoughtfully. 

"I—I sus-said to him,” continued Tommy confidentially, "that you 
was mum-mum-my friend, and he sus-said, well, you bub-blieve him, I 
wo-won't." 

"Very nice of you, Tommy,” nodded Henry. "I appreciate it.” 

"And then,” continued Tommy, "he sus-said that you wasn't no 
gut-great actor. He— he sus-said you was juj-just a red-nun-nosed mug, 
who fui-filled in be-be-between the dud-dog acts." 

"That is calumny," murmured Henry. 

"Th-that's what I th-th-thought, tut-too," agreed Tommy. "If I was 
you, I wouldn't never sus-speak to the sa-sa-sa-sap-sucker again." 

"That would be punishment enough, I suppose. Tommy, I would 
lijce to buy you a drink." 

"Th-thanks a lot," replied Tommy, "bub-but I've gug-got to take 
that bub-buggy back to Tonto sus-safely. Mum-much obliged." 

"How about me riding back with you, Tommy? I do not care to 
stay here all night." 

"Th-th-that suits me fuf-fine," agreed Tommy. "I shore huh-hate to 
have to tut-tut-talk to myself tuf-for tut-twenty-fuf-miles." 

"I am not surprised," said Henry. 

VI 

JUDGE VAN TREECE, AWOKE FROM HIS SIESTA on 
the porch of the J Bar C ranch-house. Apparently there was a terrific 
commotion in the bunk-house for several moments which died down 
to an occasional yelp or explosive profanity. 

Judge merely scratched his chin, brushed away a fly, and wondered 
why Henry went to Scorpion Bend that day. 

Presently he saw Oscar striding down to the stable, where he saddled 
a horse and rode away toward Tonto City. A few minutes later he heard 
a slight noise, twisted his head, and saw Frijole Bill standing near the 
corner of the porch. 

Frijole's shirt was minus both sleeves, and he had one discolored eye. 
He looked at Judge, spat dryly, and limped around to the steps, where 
he sat down wearily. 

"I told that damn Swede that somebody stole the money," said Frijole. 
"He—he took it kinda hard." 

"I believe that," agreed Judge. "You seem to have taken it rather 
hard yourself, Frijole." 
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"I reckon I should have wrote him a letter," sighed the cook. 

"Swedes are temperamental," said Judge. 

"Jist like dynamite in hot weather, Judge. He thought I stole it from 
him. Gawd, he's shore hard to convince." 

"Where has he gone now ?" asked Judge. 

"Oh, he's gone to tell Josephine that the money has been stolen." 

Judge scratched his chin, drew a deep breath, and mumbled something. 

"What'd yuh say ?" asked Frijole. 

"Oh, I was merely offering up a little prayer for the soul of Oscar 
Johnson." 

"Do you believe in prayers. Judge ?" 

"Absolutely." 

"I reckon I ain't never pointed none of mine in the right direction. I 
'member one time up in Colorado, when a mighty big bear run me up 
a danged little tree. There I was, swayin' on the topmost bough, while 
the bear stood up and pawed bark. Well, I shore prayed a-plenty that 
time. I ain’t never been no great hand to ask favors, but I shore needed 
assistance that time. 

" 'Course I couldn't git down on my knees, and not be bear-bait, and 
I could not dasp my hands, like the preacher does. All I could do was 
hang on, gaze up, and do m' askin' thataway. For fifteen, twenty minutes 
I didn't do nothin' but hang on and ask. 

"I was gittln' cramps in my legs and a sickenin' fedin' in my stum- 
mick. I says, 'I reckon there ain't nobody listenin' to me, bear; so it shore 
looks like me and you was goin' to git awful dose to each other.' Then 
I happened to look real sharp, and I seen that the bear had a collar 
around his neck. 

"Judge, that danged bear was a pet! He didn't want food — he wanted 
to play with me." 

"That was the answer to your prayer, Frijole," dedared Judge. 

"Yea-a-ah ? That's how it works, eh ? Well, I'll tdl yuh, it shore 
learned me to kinda rely on m'self. After that experience, every time 
I felt I ort to pray, I took another look to see if it didn't have a collar 
around its neck. Most alius it did." 

"I have never realized that you were a philosopher, Frijole." 

"Well, I ain't never daimed just what I am. Judge. Paw was a Presby¬ 
terian and Maw was a Methodist. That makes me sort of a mulligan, 
don't it ?" 

"Or hash," smiled Judge. "Well, I suppose I better go back to office. 
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With a Swedish highwayman as a jailer 1 suppose it is up to me to take 
care of the prisoners." 

"When's Henry cornin' back, Judge ?” 

"Tomorrow, I suppose." 

"Uh-huh. You cornin' back for supper ?" 

"No, I do not believe I shall, Frijole." 

"Uh-huh. Well, I won't start no supper for Oscar until he gets back. If 
Josephine takes that loss as hard as Oscar did, he'll be in a hospital 
before suppertime." 

Oscar came back intact, but disconsolate. "Vorse dan ever," he told 
Frijole. "Ay explain about somebody stealing de money, and she laugh 
at me. Ay ta'al her ve have told everything to Hanry, and she say Hanry 
and Yudge are yust as big crooks as me and you. Free-holey." 

"That shore makes us all even," remarked the little cook. "Mebbe 
she thinks that Henry and Judge stole the eight thousand." 

"Yah, su-ure. Ay suggested it to her." 

" You did ?" 

"Yah, su-ure." 

"Well, I'll be a pink-eyed elephant! Ain't you jist a whole wagon-load 
of bright ideas? It's a wonder to me that you ain't President of the 
United States." 

"Ay varsn't born in dis country," stated Oscar blandly. "Ay am not 
Anerican—Ay am Svede-man." 

"If you'd stayed home, they might have made you King of Sweden." 

"Yah, su-ure." 

"All right," sighed Frijole. "I know when I'm whipped. But what 
other bright ideas did Josephine have?" 

"Va'al, she says she vants four t'ousand dollar, or she ta'al Yohn 
Campbell, de pro-se-cuting attorney." 

"Well, I'll be a bald-headed armadillo! Why, Oscar, that would git 
Henry and Judge into trouble !" 

"Yah, su-ure; she knows it." 

"Well," sighed Frijole, "I reckon we better catch a couple extra horses. 
It'd shore look funny to see all four of us headin' for Mexico. But what 
in hell would she do with four thousand dollars ?" 

"Va'al, she say dat four t'ousand vould be plenty for us to stort 
hoose-keeping on. Free-holey." 

"My Gawd !" gasped Frijole in amazement. 

"Yah, su-ure," nodded Oscar. "Ve get married." 
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"And raise a flock of hijackers, eh?" snorted Frijole. "Wash yore 
face and hands, you — you — you — " 

Frijole swallowed painfully. "The mulligan's ready," he finished 
hoarsely. 

It was late in the evening when Henry and Tommy reached Tonto 
City. Henry slipped quietly away from the livery stable and was gone for 
about an hour before he came back, saddled his horse and went out to 
the ranch alone. Frijole was in the house, reading a dog-eared novel. 

"I was hopin' you'd show up," said Frijole. "Oscar told Josephine 
about somebody stealin' that money, and she thinks you and Judge 
took it. She says she'll git her half or she'll tell John Campbell." 

"Well, my gracious!" exclaimed Henry. "Misery, thy name is 
woman!" 

"This 'n's name is Josephine," corrected Frijole. 

"But where on earth did she get the idea that Judge and I took that 
money ?" 

"Oscar suggested it, Henry." 

"Oscar! He— " Henry struggled for words. "Of all things!" 

"Yuh didn't, did yuh ?" queried Frijole. 

"You, too," said Henry wearily. "Do I need to deny it?" 

"Yuh don't have to—no. But don't forgit that me and that damn 
Swede are responsible for that eight thousand. If you got it, it's all right, 
too. I've got four horses down in the stable, in case Josephine-does tell 
Campbell." 

"Four horses ? What for, Frijole ?" 

"For you and me and Judge and Oscar — to ride to Mexico." 

"Well, that is mighty thoughtful of you, Frijole. I sincerely hope we 
do not have to use them." 

"Same here," nodded Frijole. "But I wouldn't trust Josephine. 
She wants that four thousand, so her and Oscar can git married." 

Henry stared at Frijole for several moments, as though slow to grasp 
the meaning of Frijole's statement. Then he said quietly: "Frijole, have 
you ever seen a strong man have a complete mental breakdown, be¬ 
coming more and more hysterical until he exploded with the very, very 
dullest of well known thuds ?" 

"No, I don't reckon I have, Henry," replied Frijole soberly. 

"Then I think you better go to bed." 

"Yeah—all right. I jist waited up to tell yuh the news." 

"Thank you, Frijole—good night." 
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The next day being Saturday, Henry went to Tonto City early. He 
found Judge and Oscar in the office. Judge's lean face was blazing with 
wrath when Henry came in, while Oscar, bland of countenance, sagged 
back on the single cot in the office. 

"There you are!" snorted Judge. "That fat is in the fire, Henry! 
That howling example of femine femininity, Miss Josephine Swensen, 
fiancee of this Swedish cross between a missing-link and a broken-oar, 
says that if she doesn't get her share of that robbery, perpetrated by 
Oscar and Frijole, today—today, mind you—she will take the informa¬ 
tion to John Campbell, along with the information that you and I stole 
the money from Oscar and Frijole. Think that over, Henry." 

"Well," replied Henry quietly, "it is a nice day for it, Judge." 

"Nice day! Do you realize what the law will do for us—guilty or not 
guilty — on such evidence ?" 

"Yes, I believe there is some sort of a penalty. Frijole seems rather 
wrought up over the situation. In fact, he has four horses ready for us 
to ride to Mexico." 

"Mexico ? What on earth would we four do in Mexico ?" 

"Well, my dear Judge, we couldn't do much worse than we have done 
here — if the evidence is true." 

"I will grant you that. But, damn it, I do not care for Mexico." 

"Needs must, when the devil drives, Judge." 

"Yosephine," corrected Oscar quietly. 

Henry rubbed his nose and considered Oscar. "Josephine will miss 
you when you are in Mexico, Oscar." 

"Ay am not going," replied Oscar. 

"I see. You prefer jail, do you ?" 

"No. Ay am going to turn state's evidence." 

For several moments no one spoke. Only the labored breathing of 
Judge Van Treece broke the stillness of the little office. 

Finally Henry said quietly: "I wonder if there is any of Frijole's 
liquor left in that jug in the closet." 

"I do not care for a drink," said Judge huskily. 

"Neither do I," replied Henry. "But there are times when something 
desperate must be done; and that is the most desperate thing I can suggest 
right now." 

Oscar drank with them and walked over to the doorway, where he 
looked up the street. "Yudas Priest!" he gasped. "Ha'ar comes Yohn 
Campbell!" 

"You go over there and sit down!" snapped Henry. "And if you so 
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much as open your mouth I'll hit you so hard that it will shake Stock¬ 
holm." 

Oscar obeyed meekly. It was the first time that Henry had ever spoken 
to him in that manner, and Oscar was a trifle shocked. 

Henry looked narrowly at the big lawyer, who smiled pleasantly. "I 
know you went to Scorpion Bend yesterday, and I wondered if there was 
anything new on that latest stage robbery, Henry," said Campbell. 

Henry drew a breath of relief. "No, there isn't, John. In fact, I haven't 
a clue of any kind to work on. There is no doubt in my mind that the 
two men are laughing at our puny efforts. No matter what the evidence 
against Danny and Nick, the Two Deuces are not in jail." 

"Perhaps not," nodded Campbell. "But until we capture the real 
Two Deuces and force them to confess that they shot George Gray, I 
am very much afraid that Danny and Nick will face a murder trial." 

"It appears that way," sighed Judge. 

"They haven't retained counsel yet, have they ?" 

"Not yet," replied Henry. 

"Court convenes next Wednesday," reminded Campbell, "and this is 
the first case on the docket, Henry." 

"Ay vould like to ask a question," said Oscar. 

"You keep out of this, Oscar," snapped Judge. "When two gentlemen 
are talking — ” 

"Va'al, Ay yust vanted to know if— " 

"You don't need to know anything," exclaimed Judge. "Keep still." 

"Perhaps I could— " began Campbell. 

"Don't pay any attention to him, John," advised Henry nervously. 

"Ay yust— " 

"No!" roared Judge. "Not a word, Oscar. John Campbell is not at 
all interested in you.” 

Campbell laughed and flicked some ashes off his cigar. "Well, I 
suppose I might as well go back to the office," he remarked. "I hate 
to see this case come to trial without those two boys being well repre¬ 
sented." 

"Oh, they will be represented—or not need representation," assured 
Henry. 

Campbell walked away. Henry and Judge turned fiercely on Oscar. 
"You vitrified Viking!" roared Judge. "What in the devil did you want 
to ask Campbell ?" 

"Va'al," replied Oscar soberly, "Ay yust wanted to ask him how 
much a vedding license costs." 
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"Judge," said Henry after a long silence, "where did you put that 
jug ? That Swede may rob me of years, but he cannot rob me of thirst." 

They had a drink and Judge put the jug away. 

"Ay am vorried," declared Oscar. "Ay vish you two vould go and 
talk with Yosephine. She tell me that today is de dead-line." 

Judge looked soberly at Oscar, his eyes narrowed thoughtfully. "I 
wish I was strong enough to wring your neck, Oscar," he said. 

"Yah, su-ure," agreed Oscar. "Ay havet’ick neck." 

"And head," added Judge. 

"Su-ure. Ay vear seven and a half hat." 

Henry sighed audibly and walked over to his desk, where he picked 
up his belt and gun. Carefully he buckled it around his ample waist 
and jerked the holster around on his leg. 

Oscar watched him narrowly and anxiously. "Ay have not made 
up my mind yust what to do, you know," he said'slowly. "Ay don't 
vant to cause any trouble." 

"That suits me all right," replied Henry. "But keep away from Jose¬ 
phine. That woman is pure dynamite." 

"Yah, su-ure." 

Henry put on his hat and went up the street. It seemed as though 
everybody in Wild Horse Valley was in Tonto City. Many of them 
smiled behind Henry's back, but he did not care. He talked with Mrs. 
Harper and Leila, but offered no hope of getting Danny and Nick out 
of jail. Leila was baking a cake to take to the prisoners. 

An hour or so later Henry wandered into the Tonto Saloon. Judge 
and Oscar were there, with Frijole, who was so intoxicated that he did 
not recognize Henry. 

John Campbell, Doc White and three other men were playing a de¬ 
sultory game of poker. It was Doc's off-day from driving the stage, and 
he loved poker. Three of the men left the table, and Henry sat down 
in one of their chairs. He picked up the deck and idly shuffled the cards. 
Judge came over and stood near the table. 

"Let me tell your fortune, Judge," suggested Henry. 

Judge smiled and shook his head. "Poppycock," he remarked. 

"My fortune telling is absolutely reliable," said Henry. "I will admit 
that a large percentage of fortune telling is poppycock, but mine is not. 
I never fail to tell the truth." 

Doc White laughed shortly. "Fortune teller, eh?" he sneered. "Was 
that how you made fifty thousand dollars a year, Henry ?" 
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"Sorry, but it was not," murmured Henry. "But I can tell fortunes." 

"Tell Judge's fortune," urged Campbell. 

"I could," agreed Henry, "but that would hardly be a fair test of 
my powers. Anyone may prophesy the future. That part of it is a hit 
or miss proposition. A man's past is easier to prove. Judge and I have 
been associated for months. Naturally, I know much of his past; so 
any fortune telling with Judge would be from what I know. The cards 
might corroborate this, but no one would believe me." 

"That's just a lot of damn bunk," declared Doc White. 

"It is not bunk," denied Henry warmly. "The cards do not lie." 

"I thought you was an intelligent man, Henry." 

"I think I am," replied Henry soberly. "I may be wrong." 

"Do yuh think you could tell my fortune ?" queried Doc. 

"Certainly." 

"I think you're crazy. I'll bet you twenty dollars that you can't." 

"You are taking an unfair advantage, Doc," said Henry. 

"You wouldn't bet on it, eh P I thought you'd reneg." 

"You misinterpret my meaning," said Henry quiedy. "As I said a 
while ago, the only fortune telling which may be proved is of a person's 
past. If I accepted your twenty-dollar wager, what would prevent you 
from denying the accuracy of my revelations —and taking my money? 
That is why the bet is unfair to me." 

"Wait a minute!" snapped Doc. "With me, a bet is a bet. If you can 
tell me — aw, what the hell! I've seen — " 

"Just a moment," interrupted Henry. "I believe that in every man's 
life is some one thing which impressed him most. It may have happened 
in childhood; possibly later in life. It would be something that only that 
man would know about. Surely, it would not be anything that I would 
know. 

"Perhaps something like that has happened to you. Doc. If I can tell 
you what it was, after reading the cards, will you admit it ?" 

Doc reached in his pocket, selected a twenty-dollar gold piece and 
tossed it on the poker table. 

"Twenty dollars' worth," he grunted. "But I'll be buyin’ drinks for the 
house—on your money, Henry." 

Henry turned and called to the bartender: "Frank! Bring me a new 
deck, will you? Blue-backs, if you have then; that is my lucky cplor." 

"You'll need luck," grinned Doc. "I happen to know something about 
this fortune tellin' game myself." 

Someone tossed the new deck on the table, and Henry shuffled them 
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carefully. He made mystic passes with the deck, and mumbled unintelli¬ 
gible words, while the crowd stood around and smiled. 

Finally he was ready to make the layout. Taking two cards off the 
top of the deck, he placed them together, face down. 

"Those are your fortune cards. Doc," explained Henry. "I place the 
next card on the opposite side, face down. That is your occupation card." 

"A little different layout, but the same old bunk," grinned Doc. 

"Sorry," murmured Henry. "But do not forget your agreement." 

"I back my bet," dedared Doc 

Henry slowly dealt out two rows of seven cards each, face up. He 
placed the rest of the deck on the table, staring intendy at the fourteen 
cards. 

Slowly he lifted his eyes and looked at Doc. "That is cer¬ 
tainly strange," said Henry. "I haven't seen that layout for a long time. 
Doc, how long have you been driving stage ?" 

"What the hell has that got to do with it?" asked Doc. "Anyway, 
you're tellin' this fortune." 

"It doesn't show you as a stage driver; so you haven't been one long 
enough to influence the cards." 

"Of all the damn bunk!" snapped Doc. 

"There is no bunk about it," denied Henry. "Those cards show—" 

Henry knitted his brows thoughtfully. Then he reached over a pudgy 
right hand and placed it on the lone card, face down. "This card will 
setde that question," he stated and turned it over. 

"The joker !" blurted someone. 

"The joke's on Henry," declared Doc. 

"Wait a moment," begged Henry. "There is no joke connected with 
this card.” 

Henry leaned forward, one hand on the table, looking at Doc. "Doc, 
how long ago were you a ventriloquist in vaudeville ?" 

Doc White jerked back in his chair, staring at Henry. Then he seemed 
to grip his nerves and his eyes narrowed venomously. "What the hell 
are you talkin' about ?" 

"The cards don't lie," replied Henry coldly. "Take a look at your 
fortune cards!" 

With a flip of his fingers, Henry turned over the two concealed cards — 
the deuce of spades and the deuce of dubs. The calling cards of the Two 
Deuces! 

"Two Deuces," said Henry slowly. "One always out of sight, with the 
voice of a woman —except whenj you get held up. Doc. If you— " 
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With the snarl of a trapped animal, Doc kicked his chair backwards, 
coming halfway to his feet, clawing a gun loose from his pocket. From 
beneath the table a forty-five roared, the bullet lifting splinters and cards 
from the table-top. 

Doc White's clawing hand jerked away, and he pitched forward across 
the table, sprawling almost into Henry, who promptly tell over backwards 
in his chair, crashing down, and his two feet waving in the air. 

Doc White was struggling on the table, when Oscar, with a whoop, 
swooped down on him, clasped him in his brawny arms and lifted him 
bodily off the table. 

"Did dis ha'ar yigger shoot Hanry ?" he roared anxiously. 

Judge and Campbell were helping Henry to his feet, and he stood 
against the table, his nose redder than it had ever been seen in Tonto 
City. 

"Close work!" he panted. "Wasn't sure that bullet would stop him, 
shooting through the table-top." 

"My God, Henry, you drew quickly!" panted J udge, his face drawn. 

"I had the gun in my lap all the time. Judge." 

Oscar placed Doc White on the pool table, and someone went for 
the doctor. 

"No—use," whispered Doc painfully. "I'm —glad." 

"Glad to cheat the law. Doc ?" asked Campbell. 

"Why not ?" whispered Doc. "Where's Henry ?" 

"Right here," replied Henry. "Want to talk. Doc?" 

"You win, Henry. I—I didn't think you'd tumble to the scheme." 

"Your mistake was in describing the men who robbed you. Doc. 
Why didn't you give one a high-pitched voice?" 

"My —mistake," whispered Doc "I—I wanted to—make—it 
- harder." 

"You confess that you alone was the Two Deuces?" asked Campbell. 

"I— swear— Campbell. I— killed— George— Gray— and— " 

"I guess I asked that question just in time," said Campbell quiedy. 
"It clears up the whole mystery — thanks to Henry." 

Henry threw back his shoulders, shoved his hands deeply into his 
pockets, and there was a trifle of swagger in his walk as he went toward 
the doorway, where a crowd had gathered. Oscar came up to him, rather 
timidly, it seemed. 

"Can Ay do somet'ing for you, Hanry ?" he asked. 

Henry squinted at him thoughtfully and replied: "You can go out 
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to the ranch, put up fresh decorations, and try to hang the Chinese 
lanterns right side up this time." 

"Can that son-of-a-gun read the cards!" gasped Frijole in a hoarse 
whisper. 

"There is one thing we forgot," said Campbell. "We forgot to ask 
Doc White what he did with all the money. That was a bad — " 

"I think I've got about thirteen thousand of it in my office safe," 
stated Henry. "That will cover most of the losses." 

"In your safe ?" gasped the prosecutor. 

"Yes, John. I read the cards last night, and they said that the money 
was inside an empty five-gallon demi-john in Doc White’s kitchen. I 
shall turn it over to the bank for distribution." 

"You read the cards," parroted Campbell. "Wonderful 1" 

"Miraculous," corrected Henry. "I suppose we may turn Danny and 
Nick loose ?" 

"Co ahead," said Campbell. "I'll fix the papers later. But what about 
that last stage robbery, Henry ? Doc didn't do that." 

"Merely some cheap imitators," replied Henry blandly. "We have 
the money back; and they have had a severe lesson. 

"I believe we may declare the case closed, John." 

"That suits me perfectly, Henry." 

Halfway across the street Judge halted Henry. "How in the devil did 
you do it — with those cards ?" 

"1 planted the deuces and the joker from the other deck." 

"I see. But why suspect Doc White ?" 

"Judge, there were only three people on that stage who could have 
recognized Oscar and Frijole. Certainly, neither Josephine nor that drum¬ 
mer came out to the ranch, searched the bunk-house and recovered that 
money." 

"By George, that is right! Simple deduction, of course. But what about 
the ventriloquist part P I don't see how you guessed that." 

"Merely the fact of a high-pitched voice from an invisible person. 
Judge. After I felt sure that Doc White stole that money from the bunk- 
house, I became interested in him. So I rode to Scorpion Bend with him, 
and lied vigorously about my vaudeville career. I created the Belasco- 
Conroy circuit, gave myself a half interest, and drew fifty thousand 
dollars a year. 

"Doc knew I lied. In Scorpion Bend he drank enough to tell what 
a liar I was. He swore that the Belasco-Conroy circuit never did exist, 
and that I was only a small-time act, following a dog number. That 
hurt me a little, Judge. The truth very often does hurt. 
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"However, it proved to me that Doc White's knowledge was not 
that of the layman. Last night I burgled his shack, found the misssing 
money, and also some treasured copies of a well-known theatrical pub¬ 
lication which contained .pictures and publicity for Doc White, Ventrilo¬ 
quist Extraordinary." 

"I am very glad," said Judge warmly. "Iam a man of above-average 
mentality, I hope; but you almost had me believing in fortune telling, 
Henry." 

"Evidently I put on a good act," smiled Henry. "There goes Laura 
and Leila toward the jail, all excited. Let us hurry." 

From behind them came Tommy Roper's voice, and they stopped. 

"I —I juj-just wanted to gug-get it sus-straight," stammered Tommy. 
"Fuf-first you tut-take off tut-two cards and put 'em fuf-face down. Those 
are the fuf-fortune cards. Then you — you — you tut-takt one cuc-cuc- 
card and — '' 

"That is all there is to the trick, Tommy," replied Henry gravely. 

"Th-th-then what do you dud-do ?" 

"It all depends on whether you are gun-man or a foot-racer, 
Tommy." 

"Sh-sh-shoot or rur-run, eh ?" 

"That seems to be the grand finale," nodded Henry, and went with 
Judge toward the jail, where Laura and Leila were waiting anxiously. 
The Two Deuces of Wild Horse Valley had passed into history; and 
Oscar Johnson was putting up the decorations. 

At the Tonto Hotel, Josephine heard the news, without emotion. Win, 
lose, or draw, it was all the same to her. She picked up her tray and 
went calmly to the kitchen for another order of hash. 
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(continued from page 75) 

"Yes, there is a;i electric bell." 

"Good. If anything disturbs you, push the button. Good night." 

Comfortably installed in an armchair the man of medicine stared into 
the glowing coals and thought deeply and long, but apparently to little 
purpose, for he frequently rose and opening a door leading to the stair¬ 
case, listened intently; then resumed his seat. Presently, however, he fell 
asleep, and when he woke it was past midnight. He stirred the failing 
fire, lifted a book from the table at his side and looked at the title. It 
was Denneker’s "Meditations." He opened it at random and began to 
read: "Forasmuch as it is ordained of Cod that all flesh hath spirit and 
thereby taketh on spiritual powers, so, also, the spirit hath powers of 
the flesh, even when it is gone out of the flesh and liveth as a thing apart, 
as many a violence performed by wraith and lemure sheweth. And 
there be who say that man is not single in this, but the beasts have the 
like evil inducement, and — " 

The reading was interrupted by a shaking of the house, as by the fall 
of a heavy object. The reader flung down the book, rushed from the 
room and mounted the stairs to Fleming's bed-chamber. He tried the 
door, but contrary to his instructions it was ldcked. He set his shoulder 
against it with such force that it gave way. On the floor near the dis¬ 
ordered bed, in his night clothes, lay Fleming gasping away his life 

The physician raised the dying man’s head from the floor and ob¬ 
served a wound in the throat. "I should have thought of this," he said, 
believing it suicide. 

When the man was dead an examination disclosed the unmistakable 
marks of an animal's fangs deeply sunken into the jugular vein. 

But there was no animal. 




and the events leading up to it than 
does Bligh's own account: and while 
I have not seen Morrison's Journal, 
the views ascribed to him in Edward 
Christian's statement, as well as the 
absence of testimony from him in 
Bligh's Answer, make it reasonably 
obvious as to his feelings about the 
captain. He may not have been a 
mutineer; and he may, indeed, have 
desired to go with Bligh; but nonethe¬ 
less, he fefels that Bligh brought the 
trouble upon himself. 

The complaints against William 
Bligh can be usefully boiled down 
to three essentials: (1) that he starved 
the crew (2)that he used foul and 
abusive language to both officers 
and men (3) that he delighted in hav¬ 
ing men flogged for the slightest of¬ 
fense. The Nordhoff-Hall trilogy: 
Mutiny on the Bounty , Men Against 
the Sea,, and Pitcairn’s Island tell 
the story from this viewpoint, and 
the motion picture starring Charles 
Laughton as Bligh, Clark Gable as 
Christian, and Franchot Tone as 
"Midshipman Byam", was taken 
from the novel. Laughton's perfor¬ 
mance was one of his greatest as we 
see the petty tyrant who practically 
licks his lips at the word "punish¬ 
ment"; Gable's portrayal of the pop¬ 
ular and high-minded First Mate who 
finally can endure things no longer 
and carries off a completely spon¬ 
taneous mutiny was excellent. 


(Continued 
from page 5) 

Was this the real William Bligh? 

It's a little too bad to be true. And 
it doesn't quite fit with the character 
of a man who could also, as the 
record shows: (1) refuse to leave 
London until he had a fiddler to 
provide entertainment and give the 
men exercize in dancing for the sake 
of their health (2) divide the crew 
into three watches in order to relieve 
unnecessary burdens (3) constantly 
order the men to wash their clothes, 
and keep a fire going in the galley 
to dry wet clothes (4) provide awn¬ 
ings for the men to work under when 
the sun was particularly hot (5) give 
up his own cabin "to be appropri¬ 
ated at nights to the use of those 
poor fellows who had wet berths". 
And there is still more, all of which 
describes not a sadist but a captain 
who was both concerned about the 
health and well-being of his crew, 
and took efficient measures to insure 
it, according to the understanding 
of health measures in the late 18th 
century. 

Bligh himself was no gentleman's 
son, as was Fletcher Christian, and 
nearly all of the officers and career 
men in the Royal Navy. He entered 
His Majesty's service as a common 
seaman, at the age of sixteen (1770), 
when a lot of the common seaman 
was at best dreadful from our view¬ 
point—a large percentage of them 
were convicts and tavern and alley 
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sweepings: the Press Gangs were 
needed to fill the quota of crews 
when time for sailing came. Barely 
sufficient rations, constant verbal 
abuse, and brutal punishment for 
slight infractions of discipline was 
the general rule. It was so common 
for a ship to arrive back in England 
with half its crew wasted by scurvy, 
fevers, etc., in additions to those lost 
in storms, disasters, and under the 
cat-o-nine-tails, that hardly any¬ 
one gave the matter a second 
thought. After all, is a seaman to be 
treated as a pet? might well be the 
response to a Humanist who pro¬ 
tested about conditions in the Itoyal 

Nonetheless, the British Navy 
was in many respects the most liberal 
and progressive of its time, just as 
the British Penal Code of the time, 
which is a horror story today, was 
actually humane compared to some 
of the contemporary codes in 
Europe, etc. Unless you consider it 
intelligent to consider all naval cap¬ 
tains of the day as monsters (And 
if you do, then why single out Wil¬ 
liam Bligh for censure?), certainly 
there can be some sort of meaningful 
evaluation. 

In 1775, Bligh sailed with the 
famous Captain Cook, who taught 
him the art of navigation. Despite 
the rigid class lines, there was a 
chance for the common seaman who 
showed intelligence, devotion to duty, 
and a desire to learn. After four 
years, he returned to Kngland, at 
which time he married Mistress Eliz¬ 
abeth Bentham, to whom he would 
write from Timor, on August 19, 
1789, in part: ". . . Know, then, 
my own dear Betsy, I have lost the 
Bounty. . . . 


"The secrecy of this mutiny is be¬ 
yond all conception, so that I cannot 
discover that any that are with me 
had the least knowledge of it. Even 
Mr. Tom Ellison took such a liking 
to Otaheite that he also turned pirate 
so that I have been run down by my 
own dogs . . . My misfortune I trust 
will be properly considered by all 
the world. It was a circumstance 1 
could not foresee. I had not sufficient 
officers, and had they granted me 
marines, most likely the affair would 
never have happened — I had not a 
spirited or brave fellow about me, 
and the mutineers treated them as 
such. My conduct has been free from 
blame, and 1 showed every one that, 
tied as I was, I defied every villain 
to hurt me; Heyward and Hallet 
were mate and midshipman of Chris¬ 
tian's watch, but they alarmed no 
one, and 1 found them them on deck, 
seemingly uncerned (unconcerned) 
until they were ordered into the boat. 
The latter (Christian) has turned out 
a worthless impudent scoundrel, 1 
beg of you to relate nothing of them 
until I come home. 

"I know how shocked you will 
be at this affair, but I request of you, 
my dear Betsy, to think nothing of 
it; sill is now past and we will again 
look forward to future happiness; 
nothing but true consciousness as an 
officer that I have done well could 
support me. J cannot write to your 
unde or any one, but my public let¬ 
ters, therefore tell them all that they 
will find my character respectable and 
honor untarnished. I have saved my 
pursery books so that all my profits 
hitherto will take place and all will 
be well. Give my blessing to my dear 
Harriet, my dear Mary, my dear 
Betsy, and to my dear little stranger. 
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and tell them 1 shall soon be 
home . . 

But let us get back to the com¬ 
plaints against Bligh. Did he starve 
his men? Obviously, some of them 
believed so. Not that any captain 
of the day could be charged with 
over-feeding his crew —but Bligh was 
appointed not only commander of 
the Bounty, but also purser, with 
the profits of the pursery as a pre¬ 
requisite. It was an open secret that 
a ship's purser usually made a little 
extra by skillful manipulations, and 
the crew's diet can seldom be said 
to have benefited. In addition, ship's 
contractors and providers could sel¬ 
dom be cited for honesty. To find 
a barrel of cheese or pork short was 
par for the course, and Bligh's log 
book has its quota of such listings. 
The particularly unfortunate thing 
about this, so far as its effects upon 
Bligh were concerned, was that the 
pursuer was also the captain; and 
the crew assumed that they were 
hungry because the Bligh was mak¬ 
ing money through giving them short 
rations. (Not to mention disciplinary 
dockings of food, which was so com¬ 
mon in that time that even a pop¬ 
ular commander would not con¬ 
sider such punishment as in¬ 
jurious to a man's health.) I suspect 
that there was something in this com¬ 
plaint, but that it would not have 
been so much of an issue had 
someone else been the purser, even 
if there had been no other difference 
in what and how much the men had 
to eat. 

So far as abusive language is 
concerned, it is not likely that what 
any naval or ship officers of the 
time said to these under them, at 
times, could be presented today on 


TV or over the air. Few seaman 
were shocked; their backgrounds of 
slum and prison prepared them to 
hear little better. However, even those 
friendly to Bligh testified that he had 
a quick temper and a scathing 
tongue. A gentleman's son like Flet¬ 
cher Christian would be much more 
sensitive to abuse in front of the 
crew than another man would be; 
and the indications are that Captain 
Bligh flew into a passion frequently 
and paid no heed as to who was 
being cursed in the presence of whom. 

What about the floggings? One 
gains the impression from Nordhoff- 
Hall and the Laughton-Gable film 
that informal whippings took place 
daily, and at least once a week the 
crew was summoned aft to witness 
punishment, where the Articles of 
War were read to all and sentence 
carried out at once. "The ship's com¬ 
pany will bear in mind," says 
Laughton in the film, "that I am 
your captain, your judge, and your 
jury." This was the plain truth of 
those times. 

The Bounty was sailing under 
the Articles of War; every flogging, 
and the reason for it, had to be 
entered into the log. There can be 
no doubt that Bligh was concerned 
with duty, above all; certainly we 
cannot conceive of his not entering 
a punishment into the log. How 
many, then, were the floggings 
aboard the Bounty from the time 
the ship left England until the mu¬ 
tiny itself? We have the record, the 
log book which was preserved. 

The number may astonish you, 
as it astonished me: there were ex¬ 
actly seven. The following crew mem¬ 
bers were formerly flogged for the 
following reasons; 
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Coming 
Next Issue 

I was no sooner in the boat than 
the attack began by about 200 men; 
the unfortunate poor man who had 
run up the beach was knocked down, 
and stones flew like a shower of 
shot. Many Indians got hold of the 
stern rope, and were near hauling the 
boat on shore; which they certainly 
would have effected, if I had not 
had a knife in my pocket, with which 
I cut the rope. We then hauled off 
to the grapnel, every one being more 
or less hurt. At this time, I saw 
five of the natives about the poor 
man they had killed, and two of them 
were beating him about the head 
with stones in their hands. 

We had no time to reflect, for to 
my surprise, they filled their canoes 
with stones, and twelve men came 
off after us to renew the attack, which 
they did so effectually as nearly to 
disable us all. Our grapnel was foul, 
but Providence here assisted us; the 
fluke broke, and we got to our oars 
and pulled to sea. . . . 


The Cuslmcu y.v of the Bounty 
Find .Xo Aid At 

THE UNFRIENDLY 
ISLANDS 

by Lt. William Bligh 


Matthew Q uintal — for insolence 
and contempt to the master, Mr. 
Fryer: two dozen lashes. 

John Williams —for neglect of 
duty on heaving the lead: six lashes 
(The remaining five took place after 
the arrival at Otaheite.) 

Alexander Smith (also known as 
John Adams) —for neglect of duty 
in allowing the rudder gudgeon to 
be stolen: one dozen lashes. 

Charles Churchill — for desertion: 
two dozen lashes. 

William Muspratt and John Mill- 
ward— for deseration: four dozen 

Isaac Martin—for striking an In¬ 
dian: nineteen lashes. 

All of the offenses were serious 
from the naval point of view. None 
of the seven died under the lash or 
as a direct result of the flogging. 
All of the seven were mutineers. 1 
have been told that, in comparison 
to the proceedings on many other 
ships at that time, Captain Bligh's 
punishments were both mild and few. 
Mr. Morrison, the bo'sn's mate, does 
not, I am told, make an issue of the 
floggings in his Journal; if they had 
been excessive, he surely would have 
done so, as it was his duty to wield 
the cat. 

Bligh's own account, as can be 
expected, presents his own behavior 
as correct and reasonable; he does 
not complain, and can think of no 
reason for the mutiny other than the 
fact that the men had been corrupted 
by soft and erotic life for six 
months at Otaheite. His is certain 
that there were no grievances "either 
real or imaginary" behind the mu¬ 
tiny. And surely a tyrant of the order 
presented by Nordhoff-Hall would 
not have been captured as was Will- 
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iam Bligh on that morning in 1789. 
"... I slept with the door always 
open, that the officer of the watch 
might have access to me on all oc¬ 
casions, the possibility of such a 
conspiracy being ever the farthest 
from my thoughts ..." It was this 
very devotion to duty that made 
it so easy for mutineers to capture 
Bligh, after first posting their own 
sentries at the cabins of the other 
officers. 

If the popular picture of Bligh is 
too bad to be true, his own self 
portrait is too good to be true. We 
must allow a certain amount to sheer 
misfortune: during one watch, the 
complement of men on duty consisted 
of the worst characters aboard the 
Bounty, and all of them had griev¬ 
ances against the captain. On top of 
this, Fletcher Christian felt that he 
had been abused by Bligh beyond 
endurance and was heartsick for 
the woman left behind him in Ota- 
heite. All the evidence indicates spon¬ 
taneity; a sudden decision, a quick 
gathering, then action. The ship is 
taken before most of the crew and 
officers realize what is happening. 
The others would not have mutinied; 
but once it happened, and a return 
to the island paradise became pos¬ 
sible, a number of them supported 
the mutiny by the simple manner 
of letting it go through, once it had 
started. 

I think Bligh was generally correct 
in his feeling that there were no spir¬ 
ited or brave fellows about him, al¬ 
though Fryer might have raised a 
counter-mutiny had he been able to 
stay aboard. It was not just Christian 
and his companions on watch that 
night; the entire crew had been cor¬ 
rupted and only when it was too late 
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on sale but a short time as we write 
this, the response to part one of this 
short novel has been astonishing. 
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horrible, too much like the reality of 
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did some of them realize the serious¬ 
ness of the situation, and make what 
amends they could by asking per¬ 
mission to go with the captain. There 
is at least ground for suspicion that 
Christian himself regretted his im¬ 
pulsive action before Bligh and the 
18 were cast adrift; but then it was 
too late. Once he started, Christian 
had to go the route. 

The worst thing about the Laugh¬ 
ton film was where the script put 
Bligh himself, rather than Captain 
Edwards, in command of the Pan¬ 
dora, which picked up the mutineers 
at Otaheite, to take them back to 
England for trial. It isn't only that 
Bligh was never on the Pandora, 
that trip (her last; she was wrecked), 
but the book version shows Edwards' 
treatment of the prisoners as worse 
than Bligh's treatment of the crew 
before the mutiny; thus the film-goer 
was given no opportunity to see that 
other captains were worse than Bligh. 

I mentioned Bligh's "answer" to 
the statement by Edward Christian 
above. The most interesting thing in 
it is that four of the men from whom 
Edward Christian claims to have 
drawn evidence against Bligh wrote 
letters to their former captain claim¬ 
ing that they had been misquoted 
and that words had been put into 
their mouths; their letters confirm 
Bligh's contention that he had treated 
Christian kindly and considered him 
a friend, and speak well of Christian 
as he was before the mutiny. 

The portrayal of Captain Bligh 
by Trevor Howard in the more re¬ 
cent version of Mutiny on the Bounty 
was a worthy bit of acting, but the 
script requires him to perpetrate, if 
anything, an even worse distortion 
than the Laughton one. The records 
show that Bligh was a hot-blooded, 


Who Was The Strange 
And Sinister 
Dr. Lessman? 

"Living corpses! Men and women 
filched from the grave, festering in 
their moldering cerements, talking, 
laughing, dancing, breathing, hold¬ 
ing hellish jubilee! All this have I 
seen — and more. Yet who will believe 
me —I who am an inmate of the 
House of the Living Dead? Even 
as 1 pen this screed I look down 
and see the rotting doth dropping 
frm my mildewed framework with 
every move and feel the maggots bore 
their tortuous way through my de¬ 
caying carcass. Ugh! Even I, living 
dead man that I am, inured to the 
horror of it all, shudder as I write. 

"I am helpless. Would that I had 
the power to free myself from the foul 
grasp of Lessman, the master of us 
all! Across the room, lies the body 
of Carter Cope. Soon ... I will 
return to occupy it. . 
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passionate man, who very likely 
didn't listen to himself when he was 
in a temper, and thus could honestly 
deny saying some of the things others 
heard him say. But many crew mem¬ 
bers testified that while he was a tar¬ 
tar with his tongue, he didn't hold 
anything against you once he'd 
blown off the steam. And some 
thought that some of the men who 
had been flogged had been let off 
far too easily. But the Trevor 
Howard portrayal is that of a cold¬ 
blooded despot, who is cruel as a 
matter of policy: this Bligh does not 
enjoy flogging the men, but he 
doesn't care about them, either. His 
one concern is that he is obeyed, 
and he proposes td rule by fear. 

Clark Gable's portrayal of 
Fletcher Christian in the earlier film 
is believable; this is the picture drawn 
by Edward Christian's statement: a 
sensitive but manly man who had 
the respect and love of a most un¬ 
savory crew — though perhaps little 
more so than many of those days. 
We learn early in the film that this 
is his third voyage with Bligh, and 
that Bligh asked for him; both knew 
the other. On the other hand, Marlon 
Brando's portrayal is that of a naive 
landlubber on his first voyage out, 
who is constantly shocked by what 

Where the Laughton film follows 
Bligh's account of the mutiny itself 
fairly well, the Howard-Brando ver¬ 
sion is complete fantasy, Christian 
suddenly losing control and knock¬ 
ing the captain down, aboard deck, 
in front of everyone, when Bligh 
perpetrates one calculated act of 
cruelty too many. A film based upon 
Bligh's account, tempered but not 
overpowered by probable truth from 
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the other side, would be not less but 
more fascinating and exciting than 
what film makers have seen fit to 
give us. More often than not, in 
filming historical material, the atti¬ 
tude has been one of contempt both 
for the facts of history and for the 
viewers, debasing everything to the 
good guys-bad guys level. 

And where the Laughton film 
shows Bligh in the boat as he was, 
both by his own account and testi¬ 
mony of others, efficient and com¬ 
passionate, there is but one shot of 
the voyage to Timor on the Howard- 
Brando version, Bligh pointing with 
his sword-and announcing that there 
will be only one punishment for 
failure to obey orders. 

Is it possible to reconcile the al¬ 
ternate profiles of William Bligh, to 
combine the qualities portrayed by 
himself with those portrayed by 
Fletcher Christian's supporters, into 
one believable human being ? I think 
it is. We will never know the full 
truth in this world, but I believe we 
can come dose to the probable truth, 
and this is the best that history can 
do. 

I do not think that William Bligh 
was deceiving himself and anyone 
else in portraying himself as a con¬ 
scientious commander, concerned 
with the health and well-being of 
the men under him, and dedicated 
to fulfilling the Bounty's mission. 
But—he was not an imaginative 
man. So much did not occur to him. 

Very possibly, when . a common 
seaman himself, he had to suffer 
the punishment of cut ratioris; and 
full rations were none too large. It 
never occurred to him that every¬ 
one might not be able to thrive the 
way he did. 


Certainly, when a common sea¬ 
man himself, he had heard the vilest 
and coarsest language from officers. 
It never occurred to him that a mas¬ 
ter's mate, who was a gentleman, 
would deeply resent being addressed, 
in front of the crew, as if he were 
the rudest foc'sle hand. 

Bligh himself was happily married 
and loved his wife. But he was used 
to the sea-faring life, which meant 
long absences. It never occurred to 
him that everyone else couldn't take 
what he himself could take. (Chris¬ 
tian had just wed a native girl.) 

And it never occurred to him that 
with the abrupt change from the 
island paradise to the harsh ship¬ 
board life, a few incidents were all 
that were needed for an explosion. 

Had there been a conspiracy in 
advance. I'm inclined to agree with 
Bligh that he might have suspected 
it. It never occurred to him that a 
group of men, who also resented be¬ 
ing taken away from their island 
girls, might mutiny on impulse. 

The most interesting thing to me 
about this off-the-cuff mutiny is that 
Christian apparently got his com¬ 
panions to agree that there would 
be no killing. And this agreement 
was kept; obviously the men did 
respect Christian, something else 
which never occurred to their cap¬ 
tain. 

And so he slept the sleep of a 
man who considers himself just on 
that night of April 27, 1798, with 
the door open as was his custom. 
Had he been more imaginative, the 
mutiny might have failed — or might 
never have started in the first place 
—and the Bounty might never have 
been lost But then we would have 
lost a great adventure. 
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